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FOREWORD 



The module development technology described in this document 
has evolved as a result of experience gained by program stcLff in 
the development 'Of The Center^s 100 Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Modules under sponsorship of the National Institute ot 
Education. Development of the 100 PBTE modules involved a sus- 
tained series of development, field testing, and revision phases 
with participation of 20 vocational teacher training institutions^ 
over 250 teacher educators, and over 2,500 teachers in training. 
Module format and quality standards of the final published version 
of thfi modules have been a result of these efforts. It has been 
the intent of the writers to reflect in this handbook the format 
and ::uaiity standards of the published version of The Center's 
PBTE modules. 

The handbook is intended for use in developing instructional 
modules for additional professional competencies needed by 
Leaci.ers in specific educational settings but not included in The 
Centor's 100 PBTE modules. Further use of the handbook is intended 
in t;.e development of individua:Lized performance-based modules for 
other educational professionals and para professionals. Module 
format an:i procedures presented will also be helpful in the devel- 
opment of technical competencies needed by teachers and others. 

Special recognition for their roles in the development of 
this handoook goes to members of The Center's Professional Devel- 
opment in Vocational Education Program staff: Karen Quinn, 
Program Associate.^ for writing the major portion of the final 
version o the handbook; James B. Hamilton, Program Director; 
Robert E. Norton, Associate Program Director; Glen E. Fardig, 
Specialist; and Lois G. Harrington, Program Associate, for their 
assistance in planning and reviewing the final version of the 
handoook and for their contributions in development of the module 
form.it and proct. described herein. Acknowledgement is due 
also to Anna M. Gorman, James B. Hamilton, Lois G. Harrington, 
and Curtis R. Finch for their contributions to preliminary working 
versions of the handbook. 

The Center is also grateful to the National Institute of 
Education (NIE) for sponsorship of The Center's PBTE curri^- 
development effort (of //hich this handbook was one prodi: loiw 
1972 rhrojgh its completion. Appreciation is due also .le 
former Center staff members and the site coordinators, teacM- 
educators, ar ^ teachers from the many developmental and test 
sites whose operation made The Center's PBTE curricula develop- 
ment effort I this handbook possible. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 

The Center for Voc . t J ^^'^ i. . > -^n 
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Figure 1. PBTE Materials Development %ess 



OVERVIEW OF HANDBOOK 



This handbook has been written to assist persons involved in 
writing p -rf ormance-based vocational teacher education modules. 
You may be a teachar educator, curriculum specialist, staff 
development director, or some other person with responsibility 
for developing per f ormance-iDased instructional materials for use 
with pre- and inservice vocational teachers. You may be working 
alone on this task, or as a member of a writing team. The subject 
matter of the proposed module (s) may be specialized and technical, 
or professional and pedagogical. You may or may not have experi- 
ence with using The Center ^s PBTE modules. 

Regardless of the specific circumstances, this handbook has 
been written based on certain assumptions concerning your situa- 
tion and needs. First, it is assumed that you are, in fact, 
involved in a PBTE program, that you have some knowledge of PBTE 
concepts and materials^ and that a decision has been made to us^-^ 
a modularized approach (totally or in part) . Thus, no attempt has 
been made to explain PBTE or justify the use of modularized mate- 
rials . 

Second, it is assumed that (1) the competencies teachers are 
to achieve, and the general criteria for measuring their achieve- 
ment, have already been identified for your PBTE program; (2) a 
need for a module or modules covering one or more of these compe- 
tencies has been identified; and (3) the competencies to be 
covered have been clustered under appropriate module topics. 
Thus, we have not included a description of the competency iden- 
tification and clustering process . 

1 • 
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The third assumption is that the module development proce- 
dures (the writing, review, editing, typing, and printing respon- 
sibiliti.es and process) have been worked out, and you are ready 
to begin writing a PBTE module (see Figure.- 1). Information on 
PBTE concepts, the research and development process leading to 
publication of the 100 PBTE modules^ and the use of the modules 
in teacher education programs is contained in four related docu- 
ments available from the publisher, American Association for 
Vocational Instructional Materials/Engineering Center/Univer sity 
of Georgia/Athens, Georgia 30602: 

Performance-Based Teacher Edccation : The State of the 
Art, General Education and Vocational Education 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Educa- 
tion Ma terial s 

Resource Person Guide to Using Per formance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials 

Guide to the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Educa tion 

Given these assumptions, this handbook has been designed to 
provide you with specific guidelines for developing the components 
of a PBTE module* Because there is no one "typical" CVE module 
illustrating all the points made, a complete module has not been 
appended as an example. Instead, samples from a variety of 
modules are included to illustrate key points. It is also bene- 
ficial to have one or more complete modules for reference, how- 
ever. Modules C-16, C-8, and D-2, available from AAVIM, are 
useful models to have on hand when developing a module. 
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COMPONENTS OF A MODULE 

A standard module format has been developed for use in writ 
ing The Center's PBTE modules. Following this format, or an 
adaptation of it suited to your needs, will free you from many 
routine decisions .nd allow you to focus on the module content 
itself. The format as presented here has been developed over a 
period of time and after much field testing, and is known to 
function well. Thus, any modification should be carefully con- 
sidered . 

Each CVE module contains the following components, in this 

order ; 

• Title page 

• Introduction 

• "About This Module" page which lists — 

• objectives 

• prerequisites, if any 

• resources needed 

• nunbers of the performance elements (competencies) 
covered 

• Series of enabling learning experiences 

• Final experience 

. • "About Using The Center's PBTE Modules" page which includes- 

• organization of modules 

• procedures for using modules 

• module terminology 

• levels of performance for final assessment 
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Title Page 

The title page should identify (1) the title of the module, 
(2) the module category and number, (3) the developer, and (4) 
the publication date or date produced. 

The title page should make the module easy to identify, and 
indicate in a few words what overall competency the module is de- 
signed to helD the teacher achieve. (See Sample 1.) 



SAMPLE 1 




Direct Field Trips 



1977 



JSBN 0-914452-57-6 

Published and distributed by the American Attociation for 
Vocatk>nal Inttructtonal Material! (AAVIM). 120 Engineering 
Oenter. University of Georgia. Athens, Georgia 30602 f404i 
M2-2586 
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Following are guidelines for writing a title page. 

• The module title sho^^ld clearly state the overall 
competency the module is designed to coverl that is, it 
should describe what the teacher should be able to ao 
upon successful completion of the module (e.g., ZPi /ect 
Field Trips). 

• The title should be stated in performance terms, using 
an action verb (e.g., Direct Field Trips, not Recog- 
nize the Educational Value of Field Trips, or The Use 
of Field Trips). 

• The title should be brief_, conveying the intent of the 
module as concisely as possible (e.g., do not say plan. 
Prepare for. Conduct, and Evaluate Individual and Group 
Field Trips, even though these skills are included in 
the overall competency covered by the module) . 

• The module title and the performance portion of the 
terminal objective of the module should match exactly 
(e.g. , the terminal objective of the modula Direct 
Field Trips is "While working in an actual school 
situation, direct field trips") . 

• The title page should give identifying information 
which locates the modules within the total series of 
modules available (e.g.. Direct Field Trips is iden- 
tified as C-1, the first module in Category C: In- 
structional Execution) 



Introduction 

The introduction to a module should give the teacher an 
overview of the purpose and content of the module to (1) provide 
a frame of reference for completing the module, and (2) heJp the 
teacher decide whether he/she needs to complete the module. it 
should motivate the teacher to undertake the learning accivities 
of the module. (See Sample 2.) 



SAMPLE 2 



INTRODUCTION 



or curriculum guides can indicate what students 
should be able to do when they lea-.-i^the program 
or complete a particular course. However, as you 
plan the units and lessons which make up the 
course you are teaching, you will need to be able to 
translate (his information into precise statements 
describing the knowledge, skills, and attitudesyou 
want your students to achieve—in other words, 
you will need to be able to write student perfor- 
mance objectives. 

In some cases, student performance objectives 
will already have been written for the course you 
are teaching. In that case, you have a responsibility 
as you plan your units and individual lessons to 
consider the needs, interests, and abilities of your 
particular students, and to add to. delete from, or 
revise those student performance objectives to re- 
flect what you know about your students 

Tnis module is designed to give you skill in writ- 
ing student performance objectives for your voca- 
tional program which spell out for you. yoL r stu- 
dents, and prospective employers e:(actly what is 
exp>ected of students in that program In addition, 
it will give you experience in sequencing student 
performance objectives to ease student learning 



Following are guidelines for writing the introduction. 

• The introduction should include a one or two sentence 
statement of the skill the module is designed to help 
the teacher achieve (e.g., "skill in writing student 
performance objectives for your vocational program..."). 

• Use a standard phrase such as, "This module is designed 
to..." to introduce the skill statement. 



As a vocational teacher, you are responsible for 
helping your students achieve entry-level compe- 
tency in the occupation for which they are prepar- 
ing. Occupational analyses can reveal what these 
entry-level competencies are. and courses of study 




• Explain why the competency is important to vocational 
teachers (e.g., the introduction illustrated in Sample 2 



states that teachers, students, and employers need 
to know what students should be able to do when they 
complete the program, and that student performance 
objectives spell these expectations out). 

Indicate the relat io nship of this module to other 
modules and/or how it fits into vocational teaching 
in general (e.g., in Sample 2, the development of 
student performance objectives is related to occupa- 
tional analysis, course of study development, and 
unit and lesson planning) . 

If the module title contains a term which may be 
unfamiliar to the teacher, or which has more than one 
acceptable definition, define the term or indicate 
how you will be using it in the module. Further 
definition of terms specific to the competency 
covered by the module should occur in the informa- 
tion sheet (s) within the module. (Standard termi- 
nology common to all modules should be defined in 
a separate section — see n. 65; do not use the intro- 
duction as a glossary.) 

Keep the introduction relatively short (around 300 
words is probably ideal). Don't try to tell the 
teacher in the introduction everything he/she needs 
to know about the skill; save detailed instructions 
and information for the information sheet (s). 

Use the second person form (e.g., "As a vocational 
teacher, you are responsible for...") to personalize 
what you are Sc.ying and arouse the teacher's interest 
in the subject. 



A bout This Module 
Any module you write should provide the user with (1) general 
directions for how to take a module, and (2) specific information 
about this module which. the user needs to know before beginning 
the learning activities. 

The Center's PBTE modules provide this information in two 
sections: The About Using The Center's PBTE Modules section, 
which gives general directions for all modules (see p. 65 for 
guidelines for writing this section), and the About This Module 
section, which gives information unique to each module. You may 
wish to design your own for-mat for presenting this information, 
keeping in mind the suggestions provided in these guidelines. 

The About This Module page should tell the teacher at a 
glance — 

• terminal and enabling objectives of the module 

• prerequisites, if any, for completing the module 
resources needed to complete the module 



performance element number (s) covered by the modul 
(if applicable) 

Sample 3 gives an example of the About This Module page included in 
The Center's nodules. 
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SAMPLE 3 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

TormJral Ob|*ctivo: In an actual school situation, intro- 
duce a lesson. Your performance will be assessed by 
your resource person, using the Teacher Performance 
Assessment Form. p. 43 {Learning Experience IV). 
Enabling Objectives: 

1 After completing the required reading, demonslrale 
knowledge of the elements of an effective lesson 
introduction (Learning Experience I) 

2 Given an actual teacher presonttng a lesson introduc- 
tion, or two case scripts of teachers introducing a 
lesson, rate the performance of the leacher|s) {Learn- 
ing Experience Jl) 

3 In a simulated classroom or laboratory situation, in- 
foduce a lesson (Learning Experience III) 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency in 
dfc /etoping a lesson plan If you do not already have thts 
co'HDelency. meet with your resource person to deter- 
mine what method you w.ll use to gam this skill One 
option IS to complete the information and practice ac- 
tivities in the following module 
• Develop a Lesson Plan. Module 8-4 

Resources 

A hst of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained wilhm the module follows Check with your 
resource person (1) todelermme the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) to locale additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance m setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary Your resource 
pefson may a'so be contacted f you have any difficulty 
wftn directions or m assessing your progress at any 

time 



Learning Experience I 

No outside resources 

Learning Experience 11 

Required 

A toacher experienced in presenting lesson intro- 
ductions whose performance you can observe and 
cnliq-ie If a teacher is unavailable, an alternate 
activity has been provided 

A resource person to evaluate your competency m 
critiquing the performance of an actual teaCher in 
introducing a lesson 
Optional 

A locally-produced videotape of a teacher introduc- 
ing a lesson which you can view for the purpose of 
critiquing that teacher's performance 
Videotape equipmenf for viewmg a videotaped les- 
son introduction. 

Learning Experience Ml 

Required 

2-5 peers to role-play students to whom you are 
introducing a lesson and to critique your perfor- 
mance in introducing a lesson If peers are unavail- 
aote. you may present your lesson introduction to 
^ your resource person 
Optional 

A resource person to evaluate your competency in 
developing a lesson plan 

Videotape equipment for taping, viewing, and self- 
evaluating your presentation 

Learning Experience IV 

Required 

An actual school situation m which you can intro- 
duce a lesson 

A resource person to assess your competency in 
introducing a lessor 



Thi^ module covers perfofmance elemeni number lOO Irom Caivm j 
Cotreil er al Model Cufncula for Vocational and Technical Education 
RfporlNo V{L <lumbus. OH The Cenier lof Vocational Educaiion The 
Oh,o Slate Un.vefsily 197?) The 384 elements m thrsdocumeni fOfm f 
fesearch bas« lOr an The Centers PBTE module deveiopmeni 

for inlormation about the general organization ol each module genecal 
Pfocedures »Of iheir use. and terminology whiCh is common to all 100 
modules see About Usmg The Center s PBtE Modules on the mside 
bach COy«r 



Following are guidelines for writing the About This Module 



page. 

• This page should be written last , after you have w-itten 
the learning experiences and (1) worked out the content 
and wording of the objectives for each learning experience, 
(2) identified the outside resources needed to complete 
the activities in each learning experience, and (3) made 
final decisions about the need for prerequisites, 

• Writing this page, then, becomes a simple matter of copying 
the needed information from the module content and present- 
ing it in a standard format as illustrated in Sample 3. 

Ob j ec t ives 

• Copy the wording of the objectives exactly as they are 
stated at the beginning of each learning experience. 
(See pp. 23-25 and p. 58 for guidelines for v/riting che 
terminal and enabling objectives.) 

• List the terminal objective first, then the enablin^j 
oh j ectives , 

Identify, in parentheses following each objective, the 
learning experience to which the objective refers. 

• In listing the terminal objective,, include the means by 
which its achievement will be assessed ("...by your re- 
source person, using the Teacher Performance Assessment 
Form (TPAF) . . . ") 

Prerequisites 

• Keep prerequisites to a minimum . 

• List only those competencies that are essential to the 
successful completion of a module. For example, the 
module introduce a Lesson requires the teacher to plan 

a complete lesson, giving special attention to the intro- 
duction of the lesson. Thus, the teacher must have lesson 
planning skills to successfully complete the module, and 
this competency is listed as a prerequisite. (See Sample 3.) 

• As illustrated in Sample 4, other skills related to the 
competency at issue should be referred to in the text 

of an information sheet , with footnotes citing the module (s ) 
the teacher can refer to in order to gain the skill (s) if 
necessary . 
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SAMPLE 4 



ObvioiJSly. the introduction grows out of your 
lesson plan for the day. so no one formula for 
introducing a lesson can be given. If this lesson is 
the beginning of a unit on ' Getting a Job. " for 
example, you might not need to spend agreat deal 
of time r^^lating this lesson to past classroom ac- 
tivities.' However, you would want to provide a 
clear transition from the previous unit. On the 
other hand, if the lesson overlaps with the p^'evious 
day s activities, or if students have been working 
eagerly on a particular project for several days, the 
motivational devices might be unnecessary, but 
the "look backward ' and "look ahead" might need 
to be stressed. 

The classrpom situation, in otherwords. has an 
impact on how you will introduce each lesson 
The introduction, like the iesson plan of which it 
is an integral part, should reflect your under- 
standing of the needs, interests, and abilities of 
your students, your grasp of who and where they 
are7 The introduction that worked beautifully in 



one class may fail to motivate another class One 
class may respond well to strictly verbal explana- 
tions; another may need to see a chart, picture, or 
real object to fully understand a point you are 
trying to make. 

It is usually advisable to involve students in the 
introduction to the lesson. For example, you 
could ask a student to share with the class an 
experience related to the lesson objective. How- 
ever, in some situations this may be unnecessary. 
Consider the following example. In introducing a 
lesson, you tell your students they will be working 
in buzz groups on possible solutions to an au- 
tomotive design problem. Then, you state that the 
bjective of the exercise is for each group to 
evaluate the alternatives, present their solution to 
the class, and defend it. In this case, beyond ask- 
ing if there are any questions, spending time in- 
volving students in your introduction to the les- 
son may be unnecessary. Of course, if there are 
questions or confused looks, then you and your 



y To g«in skill in dey^toping t unit 1 1 mstiuction you may wish to refer 
to Modut* B-3 Dew/op a Unit of Instruct on 



2 To 9mn ikiu in (Marmmmg the needs and interests your students, 
you rtMiy W1«^ to rwftf to Module B- t Determine Ne^ds *nd Interests ot 



• List prerequisite competencies as competencies , not specific 
modales (^.g,, "To complete this module, you must have com- 
petency in developing a lesson plan"). Then, indicate the 
optic -ir^ the teacher has for gaining the rsecessary skill (s). 
Ther are u *.^eral ways in which a person may gain a skill, 

(. of w; i::: . ;nay be to complete all or part of a module 

• /vering t '\^..: ^kill. 

• If there are no prerequisites, eliminate this heading from 
the. About This l^odule page and move directly to the Resources 
listing • 

Resources 

• The Resources section should begin with a set of brief 
directions for obtaining the necessary resources. (See 
Sample 3.) ^ 

• The Resources section should list all the items the teacher 
will need to complete the learning experiences of the 
fnodul e ; e.g., 

• outside references 

• audiovisual materials 
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• equipment 

• other materials 

• persons 

• situations 

• List the resources by learning experience, required resources 
first, then optional resources, in order as they arise in 
the learning experience . 

• If there are no outside resources for a learning experience, 
indicate this to the teacher. 

• Indicate clearly what each resource will be used for (e.g., 
"A resource person to evaluate your competency in devel op- 
ing a unit plan ") , 

• State the resources needed as. directions to the person com- 
pleting the module, not to the resource person. 

• In listing specific published references , give the full 
citation , using a standard bibliographic form for books, 
articles, etc. As shown in Sample 5, whatever form you 
decide to use, use it consistently throughout the module (s) 
you write. 



SAMPLE 5 



Learning Exp«ri«nc« I 

Optional 

Reference: Bjorkquist, David. "What Vocational 
Education Teachers Should Know About lixJi- 
vidualizing Instruction." Columbus, OH: The Center 
for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 
ER!C Clearinghouse on Vocational and Technical 
Education. 1971. ED 057 184 
Reference: Weaver, David H. "Individualizing In- 
struction: A Return to the One-Room School- 
house?" Business Education World 55 (Novem- 
ber/December 1974): 5-7 



Learning Exp«ri«nc« ill 

Optional 

Reference: Lewis. James Jr.. Administering the In- 
dividualized Instruction Program New York, NY 
Parker Publishing Co.. 1971. 
Reference: Kapfer. Philip G. and Glen F. Ovard. Pre- 
paring and Using Individualized Learning Packages 
for Ungraded. Continuous Progress Education En- 
glewood Cliffs, NJ: Educational Technology Publi- 
cations, 1971 

A resource person to evaluate your competency in 
developing a unit plan 



• If there is a certain type of material you wish the teacher 
to obtain, read, or review, but you can't specify a parti- 
cular published work or definite item, simply list the type 
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of material, with examples, being as specific as you can, 
as illustrated in Samples 6 and 7 (see items which begin 
with the word "Resources"). 

SAMPLE 6 



Learning Exp«Hence II 

Opttonal 

Reference: Maqer. Robert F, Preparing ins'ruc- 
tionaf Obiecdves Belmont. CA; Fearon Publishors. 
1962, 

A resource person andlor peers with whom you can 
meet to analyze additional student performance ob- 
jectives 

Resources (e g . curriculum guides, course:i of 
study, textbooks, etc.) in your occupational spe- 
cialty from which you can obrain student perfor- 
mance objectives to analyze 



SAMPLE 7 

Learning Experience II 

Required 

Resources (9.g.. individualized learning materials, 
individual learners, teachers or schools engaged in 
individuanzea instruction) to enable you to carry out 
a personalized lenrning experience. 
A resource person and/or peers to react to your 
written report on individualized instruction 



• When listing a piece of media .such as a filmscrip or ^ 
vided-tape, also list the equTpn^ent the teacher will 
need in order to use this resource. (See Sample 8.) 

• When listing p ersons needed to complete a learning 
activity, indicate (1) who is needed, and (2) how many 
are needed, if a specific number of persons is called 
for. (See Samples 9 and* 10.) 

e when peers are to critique the teacher's performance 
as well as to role-play students, both these functions 
should be specified (e.g., " 2-5 peers to role-play 
students ... and to critique your performance..."). 

• When a learning experience requires the use of peers 
(e.g., to role-play), an alternate activity is always 
provided for the- individual who does not have access to 
peers (see p . 3 9 for a definition of "alternate activity" ) 
The alternate activity may involve working with the re- 
source person (see Sample 9) , or responding in writing 

to case study problems . The resource listing for that 
learning experience should list the peers as required 
resources, but should also indicate that obtaining 
the help of these peers may not be necessary, depending 
on which alternative the teacher chooses (see Sample 10 ) . 
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SAMPLE 8 



Optional 

A locally-produced videotape of a teacher mtroduc- 
ing a lesson which you can view for the purpose of 
critiquing that teacher s performance. 
Videotape equipment for viewing a videotaped les- 
son introduction 



SAMPLE 9 



Learning Exf^rience III 

Required 

2-5 peers to role-play students to whom you are 
introducing a lesson and lo critique your perto' ■ 
mance in mtroducmcj ^on If peers are una''>il* 
able, you may present ^uur lesson introduct jn to 
your resource person 
Optional 

A resource person to evaluate your competency in 
developing a lesson plan 

Videotape equipment for tapii^g. viewing, and self- 
evaluating your presentation 



SAMPLE 10 



Learning Experience III 

Required 

3-5 peers to role-play students participating m a 
group field trip, and to critique your performance in 
directing the trip. If peers are unavailable, an alter- 
nate activity has t>een provided 



When listing the resources for the final experience ^ list 
only the situation and the resource person , not the vari- 
ous materials, audiovisuals , etc., the teacher may or may 
not ne. d c'uring his/her actual performance. At this stage 
the teacher is expected to be able to determine for him- 
self/herself what resources are needed. (See Sample 11.) 

SAMPLE 11 



Learning Experience IV 

Required 

An actual school situation m which you can intro- 
duce a lesson 

A resource person to assess your competency in 
introducing a lesson 



Performance Element Numbers 



• The About This Module page should indicate the classifica- 
tion or listed number of the competency or competencies 
(from your master list of competencies) being covered by 
the module, and briefly state any other relevant informa- 
tion concerning the research base underlying these compe- 
tencies. It is assumed here that you are working, from a 
competency list that has been previously identified, 

• If you have separated the general and specific directions 
for takxng a module, direct the teacher at this point to 
the section of the mooule which explains general proce- 
dures for module use. (See Sample 12.) 



SAMPLE 12 



This mcxSule cover* p^jrformance eiemanl number 100 (rom Carvin j 
Cotrei. er a' WotJe' Cwncula tor Vocational an<i Techntcal Education 
RaPonNo 1/ (Columbus. OH Th« Center tOr Vocitional Educatmn. Th« 
Oh(0 SlJte University i972) The 384 eiemenls m ttvj3hcum«n( form me 
research bas« lor all The Center s PBTE module development 

For information abOu* the general organization of each module, (jerwal 
procedure* tor their us*. »nd terminology whtch ii common to all 100 
module* »•« About Unr^ The Center s PBTE Module* on IN* inaxfe 
bach cover 
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Learning Experiences 

The learning experiences are, of course, the heart of any 
PBTE module. They provide the teacher with a planned sequence 
of learning activities designed to lead him/her to achievement of 
the terminal ob j ective-~tha t is, designed to enable the teacher 
to perform, in an actual school situation, the overall compe- 
tency covered by the module. 

There are certain components which every module should in- 
clude within its series of learning experiences if tha teacher 
is to reach this goal: 

background knowledge concerning the competency 

opportunity to practice or apply the competency 

demonstration of the competency in an actual school 
situtation 

The CVE modules follow the instructional sequence displayed 
in Figure 2 in providing these three components. 




COGNITIVE 
KNOWLEDGE 



OPTIONAL ACTIVITIES 



\ PLANNING \ 

/ ACTIVITIES / 



VARIABLE TIME LINE 



PRACTICE 
OR 

SIMULATED 
ACTIVITIES 




ALTERNATE 
ACTIVITIES 



Figure 2, Typical Instructional Sequence for CVE Modules 
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A more detailed version of the same sequence is 
Figure 3, which illustrates a common pattern for the 
the learning experiences in the CVE modules. 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
ENABLING AND TERMINAL 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 



FEEDBACK 



SIMULATION ACTIVITIES 
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OPTIONAL 
LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 



OPTIONAL 
FEEDBACK 



ALTERNATE 
LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 



FEEDBACK 
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FINAL EXPERIENCE 
IN ACTUAL SCHOOL SITUATION 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE 
ASSESSMENT 
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TO ADDITIONAL 



TEACHtR COMPETENCIES 

Figurs 3. Common Pattern for Learning Experiences in the CVE Modules 
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The total number of learning experiences needed, and the 
specific structure of each learning experience, will vary from 
module to module depending on the competency to be achieved and 
your best judgment as to what the teacher needs to reach the 
ob j ec tive . 

The skill of preparing for a community survey, for example, 
requires knowledge of several different areas (obtaining admin- 
istrative approval, organizing a steering committee, identifying 
the geographical area for the survoy, etc.) and extensive planning 
skills. The CVE module covering this competency contains six 
learning experiences. Each of the first five learning experiences 
combines the presentation of new information (cognitive) with 
planning/practice activities (simulation). That is, it was felt 
that the large amount of information involved should be presented 
m fairly small, manageable units, with immediate application 
by the teacher of the new information in each learning experience. 

On the other hand, a skill such as introducing a lesson 
involves a relatively small amount of .background knowledge but 
requires a good deal of practice if it is to be handled smoothly 
and effectively. The CVE module covering this skill contains four 
learning experiences. The first learning experience presents 
all the basic information; the next three learning experiences 
guide the teacher through increasingly more realistic applica- 
tions of this information (cr iti :ju incj another teacher's perfor- 
mance, then sim>aatinq with peers, then performing the co.vipecency 
in an actual school situation) . 
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Regardless of the number and specific structure of the 
learning experiences within a module, however, the instructional 
sequence should always follow n pattern in which cognitive knowl- 
edge is given first, and opportunity to apply the information 
(practice the competency) is provided before the teacher demon- 
strates the skill in an actual school situation. 

In addition, as Figures 2 and 3 illustrate, every learning 
experience, and every activity within a learning experience, 
should be designed to lead directly to achievement of the ter- 
minal objective of the module. This point cannot be stressed 
too strongly. As you design each learning experience and select 
and develop the activities to include within it, you must keep 
constantly in mind the competency you are helping the teacher 
achieve - 

What information does a teacher need about the competency 
and how to perform it? What is the best way for him/her to qet 
this information? Flow much and what kinds of practice does the 
teacher need? Your answers to these and other similar questions 
should shape the learning experiences and activities vou design. 

If the teacher is to learn how to demonstrate a manipulative 
skill, for example, he/she needs to know and practice the steps 
involved. Woulci it help to watch a jKillod teacher perform such 
a demonstration in the classroom? Tf the teacher is to develop 
a brochure, he/she needs to know the kinds of layouts and mate- 
rials chat work best. Does the teacher need ':o see some sample 
brochures before trving his/her hand at it? A module which pur- 
ports to help the teacher use the overhear] pro-joctor to present 
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information during a lesson, but (1) never mentions how to set up 
and operat<B the equ: ;nt, or (2) never explains how to select the 
appropriate projectiOii technique, or (3) never requires the teacher 
to practice with the actual equipment or plan a lesson involving 
its use, will be of little use to the teacher in developing the 
competency . 

A related point is that the learning experiences should not 
include information and activities which are not clearly related 
to, or necessary for, developing the competency being addressed. 
For example, the teacher who wants to learn how to develop a 
promotional brochure probably does not u<ied to know about the 
history of printing, or to be able to trace the growth of the 
brochure as a public relations device down through the years, 
however interesting this information might be. Simulating a mass 
mailing of brochures would be busywork (but planning distribution 
procedures would not be) . Similarly, although photographs can 
enhance a brochure, the teacher does not need to use them, or 
to be .an expert photographer, to develop an effective brochure. 
Thus, activities requiring their use or requiring that the teacher 
have special skills would be inappropriate. (Such activities 
could, however, be included as optional activities to supplement and 
enrich the learning experience.) 

In designing the learning experiences, keep in mind that 
the teacher should have the option of skipp ing a learning experi- 
ence if he/she already has the knowledge or skill covered in that 
learning experience . Thus , each learning experience should stand 
on its own; the tviacher should not be required to complete one 
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in order to etc the next. The learning experiences should progress 
logically from knowledge to practice to actual performance, but 
should not include activities which force the teacher to com- 
plete a learning experience he/she might otherwise have been 
able to skip. For example, if one learning experience involves 
developing a series of oral questions which could be used^'during 
a lesson, and the next learning experience involves presenting 
a lesson using oral questioning techniques , the teacher should 
not be required to use the questions from the previous learning 
experience. The teacher should be given a choice as to questions 
he/she could ust. 

As indicated earlier, the learning experiences should pro- 
vide the teacher with the knowledge he/she needs concerning the 
skill and the opportunity to apply that information in practice 
situations, and should require demonstration of the competency 
under actual school conditions. The latter component is always 
provided in the final learning experience of the module, v/hich 
must be completed in an actual school situation (see p. 56 for 
guidelines for writing the final experience) . The knowledge and 
practice components are provided in the enabling learning 
expe r i oncos which prepare the teacher for his/her real school 
demonstration of competency . All enabling learning experiences 
have three sections-- 

• Overview 

• Activities 

• Feedback 



Overview s 

Each enabling learning experience in the CVE modules is pre 
ceded by an overview of its contents (see Sample 13). The over- 
view should give the teacher and the resource person a quick 
summary of the purpose of the learning experience and wliat the 
teacher will be doing in completing it. it should contain-- 
•a statement of the enabling objective 

• a brief description of the activities to be performed, 
in the order in which they will be done 

• a brief statement of the feedback technique (s) which will 
be used to determine whether the objective was achieved 

Some writers prefer to write the overviews first, as part 
of the planning process they go through in developing the learn- 
ing experiences. The overviews can then be used by the module 
writer as a kind of outline to guide the detailed development of 
the learning experiences. Others prefer to write the overviews 
after the learning experiences have been written. in either case 
the parts of the overviews should meet the following guidelines. 
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SAMPLE 13 




Learning Experience i 



OVERVIEW 



Activity 



After compteting the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the 
rationale for. and procedures involved in, directing field trips. 



You will be reading the inforrDation sheet. Directing Field Trips, pp. 6-15. 



Op* nal 



You may Wish to view the sii 
Community Resources." 



tape presentar on, "Field Trips— The Use of 



Optional ^'^^ ^° interview a teacher experienced in directing individual or 



^^Activity 



group field trips 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of the rationale for. and procedures 
jj involved in, directing field trips by completing the Self-Check, pp 15-18 




You will be evaluating your competency by comparing your completed 
Self'Check with the Model Answers, pp. 19-20. 



Enabling objectives . — An enabling objective is a process- 
type objective that helps the teacher progress toward achieve- 
ment of the terminal objective of the module, 
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state the enabling objective for the learning experience 
in performance terms. Include the condition under which 
the teacher will be performing the activity, and the 
activity describing what the teacher will be doing. Do 
not state the criterion at this point (see Sample 14) . 

SAMPLE 14 




After complating the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the 
elements of an effective lesson introduction. 



The enabling objective should reflect the type of learn- 
ing experience in which the teacher will be involved. If 
the learning experience is purely cognitive (no planning 
or practice included) , use the form illustrated in 
Sample 14 ("After..., demonstrate knowledge of..."). 

If the learning experience combines the presentation of 
new information with some sort of practice or application, 
both components should be included in the objective, as 
shown in Sample 15. 



If the learning experience is purely practice , indicate this 
in the objective, making clear the level of realism involved 
in the practice experience. (See Samples 16 and 17.) 



SAMPLE 15 




After completing the required reading, anatyze the cumulative rvcorda of 
soma hypothetical students to determine the needs and interests of those 
students. 



SAMPLE 16 




Given ■ c«M •cript of a tMchm- Mmmarizing ■ leMon, crttlqu* tha pwlbr- 
manc. of that tMChar. 



2-4 



SAMPLE 17 




In a simutetad classroom or laboratory situation, sumrr.ariza a lesson. 



Description of activities , — Each activity to be performed 
needs to be listed in the overview. 

• The activities to be performed should be described 
briefly . Save any explanations of why or how the 
teacher will be doing the activity for the internal di- 
rections of the learning experience, which follow directly 
after the overview. (Think of the overview as an expanded 
table of contents for the learning experience . ) 

• For required activities (and feedback) , use the future 
tense, "You will be...," so the teacher knows that he/ 
she is not expected to complete the activity at this 
point. 

• Give only the essential information (titles of information 
sheets or other material to be read, forms to be used, etc., 
and the page numbers on which these can be found in the 
module), as illustrated in Sample 18. 



SAMPLE 18 




You will be reading th« Case Script, pp. 12-13. 



You will be crftiqiilng the perform«ric« of the teacher described in the Ceee 
Script, using the Critique Form, pp. 14-17. 
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In listing outside references to be read, list only the 
author's last name, the name of the book, and the page 
numbers (see Sample 19) . 



SAMPLE 19 




Optional activities (and feedback) should 'begin with "You 
may wish to..." to signal the teacher that the activity 
is not required (see Sample 20) . 



SAMPLE 20 



/ 


/ 


You may with to re»d the suppl^mentiry referencw. MIcheels arxl Ktrnes, 




optional 


MMSuring eauc$Uonal Achiev^nynt pp. 160-194; and Multlpie-ChoicB 


\ 


^ Activity 


' OuMtlona. A CI099 Look, 



Alternate activities should be listed after the required 
activities. A note referring the teacher to these 
activities should precede the listing of required activities 
(see Sample 21) . 

Samples 13-21 illustrate the use of graphic symbols in the 
CVE modules to identify the type of activity involved (solid 
arrow for required activities and feedback, broken arrow for 
optional items, etc.). Such symbols are not absolutely 
essential; however, module users learn to recognize these 
symbol s and to use them in readily locating learning experi- 
ence activities as they work their way through a module. 

Note: The symbols used in the CVE modules were not copy- 
righted, in order for module developers to use these symbols 
without requesting permission if they choose to do so. 
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SAMPLE 21 




Learning Eyperience ill 



OVERVIEW 



In a sirnulaied Situation, direct or critique the direct ion of a group field trip 



NOTE: The next two activities involve role-p!aying with peers. If peers are 
not available to you, proceed directly to the explanation of the alternate 
ICttvjty beiow 



Activity 




Voij w(!l t>e selecting a student performance objective in your occupational 
nrpa which lends itself to the use of a group field trip 





Vou wiP oe conducting tjeers on the planned field tnp and rneeli.ig witii 
then) -ii\fir the tnp lo evaluate the expt.^-^ence 



Your ;>erfnrTia^ice m di^.fcttng a group field trip will be Pvaluated by your 
peers, using the Groun K;o|d Trip Chf'ckiist, pp, 33 -42 



A)ternt»tH 



Votj wr! b.: row.r gtt'pi S3;,jdies pr' -J 3 'is nr v,vr it-icj cnt'oues ot tho 
pi^'f' .>rrt;ance !h.-> tP'l'.. :^:tS fl03Cr;bed 




y-^:i will oe '■^vr,;,.r'tir.g your compelency in cnhqumg the teachers perfor- 
n.Mnce in dirf'Ctir.g group field tnps by cornoannq your completed 
c-'ltguer. with inn Mf^df;l CntiqueL^, pp 47-^8 



O ) 



Statemenc of feedback . --I']ach learning experience should con- 



tain one or more devicc^s to provide the user with feedback. These 

feedback (ievices Dnud to be listed in the overview. 

•The feedback statement ( s ) should indicate who will be 
evaluating the activity, the method that will be used, 
and the titles and page numbers of any forms to be used 
in the evaluation (see Samples 22 and 2J). 

SAMPLE 22 




Vou will be evaluating your competency m analyzing and rewriting objec- 
tives by comparing your connpleted Analysis Form with the Model Analysis, 
pp 27-28 



SAMPLE 23 




Yr.ur r:-ini[,e!erK y in introducing a iPfiSon will be evaiuatf'd by your peers, 
(M L)y voijr r05ourt:e persor^, usmcj thp inrrvoductior, Checklist, pp 29-39 



Ac 1 1// j^^^;^"^ 

\-\) j. i :jw i :i ; : 1 K ' 
. 'X [ H.' \ \ :u.:l , i n - ' 
acii i o V Lnq ^ no c !un d l ; 
shou 1 ^ i \)(' f J r( > so n t. 'd . 
ma r i a I s ( i. 1 1 f o t'lva ' i < 
rdiou I i l.H • II r ■ > 'ru - : i 
plot^^ r horn . ( I { L :•: 
wo r k s t. r< i i . :ii * h )i lo i 
f i ipi^ IK] ba'.:k ui.i 



■i'-v; [a}-' "do" 0'.."i;di ^. ■ : i ;m.; i i n(| learniuvi 

I. o 'Hifjl C' lO'd oy !.ru^ rc-achor in 

r-;; j t L for^ td^ia ^ 1 ca rn i nq cxpcr ionco 

^x;.^ 1 a 1 ncHi . 'r\\(' aci i. vi. t i c.:s an^I a ssoc i a tod 
::i [.:--, ■ ' r 1. !. 1 ow • M]is , ohock 1 1 s t.s , t.o . , ) 
i : ; Mc : ( o'd - ■ i ' 1. a vd'i i. '.'h {. iv. ' I o.;i cho r is Lo oom- 
TV i )0 I. a M V t. i t Li,o oachor bo ab lo [;o 
' ; ; ; ;t ^ iu i < * i' I'oiw t r old. So back , wi Idioii (: 
o: f.b U) 1 i.iio w I. r^^'O t lc)n:-: , - dio o k 1 1 s ts , c^tc.) 



As indicated earlier, the enabling learning experiences 
should provide the teacher with the knowledge and practice he/ 
she needs to achieve the terminal objective of the module — 
performance of the competency in an actual school situation. 
Achieving the enabling objectives for the learning experiences 
should prepare the teacher for this demonstration of competency. 
Thus, the activities for each learning experience should be 
carefully selected and designed to lead to (1) achieveraent of 
the enabling objective and, ultimately, (2) achievement of the 
termi nal ob j ective . 

In learning experiences in which you wish to provide the 
teacher with necessary knowledge or background information con- 
cerning the competency or some aspect of it, the following types 
of learning activities could be used. 

Cognit ive Ac tivit ies 

• reading an information sheet contained within the 
module 

• reading a supplementary outside reference (e.g., 
textbooks, handbooks, state laws and other docu- 
ments, equipment catalogues, etc.) 

• locating and examining samples (e.g., sample 
courses of study, lesson plans, news releases, 
etc.) 

• observing an experienced teacher perform the 
compe tenc y 

• viewing a film, filmstrip, slide/tape or video- 
tape, or listening to an audiotape 

• meeting with an experienced teacher or other 
expert to discuss concepts, obtain specific 
information, or examine materials or systems 



• meeting with peers in a small-group or seminar- 
type situation to discuss and explore concepts, and 
share ideas and experiences related to the competent y 

• attending and observing a school or community event 
(e.g., an opea house, advisory committee meeting, 
student vocational organization contest, employer- 
employee appreciation event, etc.) 

In learning experiences in which the teacher is to practi 
or apply all or part of the competency, any number of learning 
activities is possible, including the following types. 

Practice Activities 

• reacting to and/or critiquing case studies or case 
scripts 

• critiquing sample plans or materials 

• critiquing videotaped teacher performances 

• pJ anning in writing 

• performing the skill in a simulated situation with 
peers role-playing students 

•developing materials (e.g., brochures, news releases, 
exhibits, handbooks, etc.) or systems (filing systems, 
first aid procedures^ etc.) 

• operating equipment (e.g., audiovisual equipment) 

• writing reports, letters, etc. 

• analy.'ing data (e.g., cumulative records) 

Selecting learning activities . ^-Fnl 1 nu.n are some general 
guidelines for selecting learning activities. 

• All learning activities should relate directly to the 
objective of the learning experience and to the achieve- 
ment of the terminal objective of the module. For example 
any outside readings you assign (or suggest as optional 
activities) must be thoroughly checked to (1) ensure that 
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they do, in fact, contain the inforniation you want the 
teacher to have, and (2) enable you to as sign only 
relevant sections of the material. Make certain the 
reference is up to date and accurate « Looking at the 
title and skimming the table of contents is not enough; 
carefully review the material yourself. 

• Outside references, whether required or optional, should 
be standard enough that the teacher will be able to 
locate them in his/her school library, resource center, 
or community. k 

• Use a variety of learning activities to suit a range 
of learning styles and interests, and to allow for 
both individual and group work. 

• Provide for interaction between the teacher and the 
resource person, other pre- and/or inservice teachers, 
and others in the school and community. 

• Include supplementary activities (optional ) to enrich 
the learning experience and allow the teacher to explore 
a topic in more depth. These can include reading outside 
references, videotaping one's performance, interviewing 
experienced teachers, discussing concepts with peers, etc. 
(See Samples 25-27.) 

• Keep the activities realistic . Don't require the teacher 
to write 50 true-false questions if 10 are enough to give 
him/her the practice needed. Take into consideration the 
amount of time an activity will take and the probable 
availability of the resources (people, equipment, situa- 
tions) involved. 

The module should be as self-contained as possible. (Pre- 
liminary testing of the CVE modules revealed that relying heavily 
on outside readings and other sources made it much harder for 
teachers to complete the modules.) In theory, this means that 
everythinq the teacher will need in order to complete the module 
(information sheets, self-check devices, case study problems, 
planning forms, checklists, etc.) is included within the module. 
In practice, however, this is not always possible or even 
desirable* The items mentioned above should always be included 
within the module. But there will be times when achieving the 
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objective will require sending the teacher to outside sources. 
For example, you cannot include all the handbooks of the variou: 
student vocational organizations within the covers of a module 
on establishing such an organization. Yet, there is no good 
substitute for reading the actual document. This has several 
implications for selecting learning activities, as follows: 

• If the information can be effecti vely provided 
through an information sheet, do not require an 
outside reading, visit, or observation. 

• Limit required outside readings to those essen- 
tial^ to achieving the objective, or those~of 
such exceptional value that an information sheet 
paraphrasing the content would be a poor substitute. 

• Activities which send the teacher to outside 
sources can be included as optional activities, 
unless.,they are essential to achieving the 

ob j ective • 

• Whenever an activity requires the use of peers 
(e.g., to role-play students durinq a simulation 
activity), provide an alternate activity which 
does not require their involvement (see p, 39 
for guidelines for writing alternate activities) . 

• The resource person will always be involved in the 
final experience to assess the teacher's competency. 
Try to 3 imit his/her involvement prior to the final 
experience to those occasions when it is critical 
that he/she check the teacher's progress or review 

a product or p'3r f ormance . If it would be helpful, 
but not essential, to include the resource person in 
a learning activity, suggest an optional activity 
involving his/her participation. 

Having selected the activities to include within the learn- 
ing experiences, you are ready to develop each activity . It 
would be impossible, within the intended scope of this handbook, 
to discuss separately and in detail all of the many types of 
activities suggested thus far or included in the CVE modules. 
However, some general guidelines for writing the directi ons for 
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various types of activities will be given, with samples illus- 
trating key points. in addition, guidelines for writing informa- 
tion sheer.s and sel f-check activities will be outlined. 

Writing direct ions . --The directions for each activity should 
be simple, clear and complete . 

• Be certain that you tell the teacher (1) what to do, 
(2) how to do it, and (3) why it is being^cne, as 
snown in Samples 24-26. 



SAMPLE 24 



Aclryity 




For information concerning the purpose of lesson planning, ana the major 
components of a good lesson plan, read the following information sheet: 



SAMPLE 25 



Optional 
Activity U 



If you are interested In seeing more sample lesson plans or lesson plan 
formats specific to your service area, you may wish to check one of the 
following sources: inservice teachers, & resource person, a library, or a 
resource center Try to locate a variety of 'orms for >i variety of situations. 

You might also want to discuss planning guidelines with an insarvice 
teacher or resource person. You may wish to structure the discussion 
around certain key questions, e.g.: 

• What basic form or forms does he or she use in planning? 

• Does he/she use different forms for different purposes? 

• How much information do these forms include? 

• How does he/she involve students in the lesson planning process? 

• How much time does he/she spend each week in preparing lesson 
plans? 



SAMPLE 26 
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■ Optional 
I^Activity ^ 



You may wish to arrange to meet with your resource prirson and/or peers 
who are also taking this module. At this meeting you could (1 ) discusswhat 
you have heard or read about pertormance objectives. (2) attempt to 
generate sample objectives for your service area that are precise, or (3) 
review existing objectives to detprmine if they are precise and action- 
oriented 
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• As S^amples 25 and 26 illustrate, when activities call 
for interviews or discussions with other people (experi- 
enced teachers, peers, etc.)f the teacher should be givc«n 
suggestions for the kinds of questions to ask or areas to 
pursue during the meeting, 

•As illustrated in Sample 27, when recommending outside 
references as optional readings, tell the teacher what 
to look for in the reading, and why it is suggested he/ 
she read the material. 



SAMPLE 27 



For further information on usmg role-playing activities in the classroom, 
you may wish to read Clark and Starr. Secondary Sc'^oo/ Teaching 
Methods, pp. 238-242; Hoover. Learning and Teaching in tl-.e ^^^<.,iuary 
School, pp. 314-325; and/or Maier. Solem. and Maier. The Role-Play Tech- 
nique: A Handbook for Management and Leadership Practice. Each of 
^ , these sources has applicability ?or both secondary and post-secondary 

^ Act.v "v M teaching; however, the Maier ef al. text should prove especially valuable to 
V Jr post-secondary instructor. The text provides complete instructions for 

N .tW a number of situations involving problems and conflicts associated with 

job supervision and employment conditions in general. The situations are 
carefully described and the roles to be played are developed in detail 
Sample titles of the role-plays included are "The Fruftrated Supervisor." 
The Use of Office Phones. " The Problem of Overtimb." "Tne Promotion 
Interview. ' 



» If the teacher is to critique a case study, case script, 
or some written product (e.g., a lesson plan written by 
a hypothetical teacher) , the directions should include 
(1) what the teacher is to read, (2) what he/she should 
base the critique on (e.g., questions following the case 
study; a critique form; an information sheet) , and (3) 
what is to be done with the material (e.g., critique in 
writing). (See Sample-- 28-30.) 

SAMPLE 28 



The following Case Studios uoscribe how three vocatic ial teachers 
trainad and/or used students as tutors or as presenters Each case study is 
followed by some key questions relative to the teacher's performance. 
Read each case study, and critique it in writing using the questions as 
guides. 



CASE STUDIES 



Case Study 1 : 

Mr. York relied very heavily on the demonstration 
method as a means for presenting information 
since his course involved a lot of manipulative 
skills. Initially, he presented the demonstrations 
without any student assistance. Later in the term, 
he would use the three-step approach: (1) he 
would first perform the operation and tell what was 
occurring; (2) he would then have a student per- 
form the operation while he (Mr. York) told what 
was occurring; and (3} he would then have another 
student both perform the operation and tell what 
was occurring. 

Because of this perpetual exp)<DSure (o demonstra- 
tions, and because students were graduaily in- 



volved in performing demonstrations, he figured 
that by second semester he could turn the respon- 
sibility for presenttr. ■ demonstrations completely 
over to the students. For the first demonstration to 
be presented during the second semester, he 
picked two students. He gave them an outline of 
the necessary steps involved in the skill, and 
turned them loose to plan, prepare, set up. and 
present their demonstration on their JDwn. 

How effective is Mr. York's training program? How 
effective is the use of student presenters for the 
second semester? In what ways could his system 
be improved? 
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SAMPLE 29 



Activity 




The followmg Case Script describes how Mr. Martino. a vocational teacher, 
demonstrated the principle of supply and demand to his students. With the 
criteria for presenting an effective concept/ principle demonstration in 
mind, read the situation described. 



CASE SCRIPT 

Mr Martino is Sitting at his desk, wiping his 
forehead with a handkerchief. 

Mr Martino: 

Thjs heat is terrible. It s almost too hot to hold 
Glass. 

The students ind>';ate that they more than agree 

with that statement. 
It s hot enough to fry an egg on the sidewalk. I ll 
bet you'd rather be drinking a can of lemonade 
instead of frying eggs 

JofT: 

I could go for something cold to drink. I like your 
Idea about not holding class even better. 
Mr. Martino: 
I m afraid you're stuck, Jeff ... but back to the 
lemonade. I have a can right here I'd be willing to 
part with for the right price. Which of you is 
interested in cooling off, for say. a dollar? 



Mr. Martino: 

I think I can come up with one more before you 
melt. You win. You know. I did bring one far. 
myself. I sure bate to see the rest of you go 
thirsty. . . . 

As »\ir. Martino continues to produce cans of 
lemonade, the students offer lower and lower 
prices. Juan buys another for sixty cents. Jeff of- 
fers him twenty cents if he can find just one more 
can 

Ben. would you pay more than Jeff offered me? 
Ben: 

Rats. Mr. Martino All I've get is twenty cents. I 
sure could use a drink of something right now. 
though. 

Mr. Martino: 

It looks iike no one's going Xo give me more than 
twenty cents. I'll give Jeff ms drink for that, and 
there's one here for Ben. (oo. Pay up. boys! Paul. 




Below is a Critique Form witn questions to guide you in preparing a written 
critique of Mr. Martino's competency In demonstrating a principle. Read 
each question and indicate, by circling the YES or NO. whether Mr. Martino 
accomplished each item. Briefly explain your responses in the space 
provided for comments below each item. 



CRITIQUE FORM 

1 Did Mr. Martino select an example of the principle which could be earily 
demonstrated. 



YtS 



NO 



Comments: 



2. Was the demonstration set up wherj it could be easily viewed by each YES NO 
sljdent? 



Comments 



SAMPLE 3G 



M Activity 1 



Below is a Lesson Plan which is partially incorrect and/or incomplete 
Based on the material contained in the information sheet, The Why's and 
Hovf's of Lesson Planning, pp. 6-15. critique in writing this plan. It is 
suggested that you critique each section in turn, irxjicating strengths as 
well as weaknesses. 



• If a teacher is to use particular materials in completing 
an activity, he/she should be told w hat these are, where 
to locate them, and what to do with them. In many ca"ses, 
the materials can be included in the module, directly 
following the explanation of the activity, as illustrated 
in Sample 31. 



SAMPLE 31 



Assume that you will be teaching an advanced course in typewriting to the 
group of students whose cumulative records follow.^ Review these rec- 
r :ds, making mental notes as to items of significance relating to the needs 
..rio interests of these students a group. After you have reviewed the six 
folders. «nafyz« In writing the needs and interests.of the class as revealed 
L»y the data given. Consider the students' physical, social, emotional, and 
educational needs, and their personal, school, and occupational interests. 
The form or system you use for analyzing and recording the relevant 
information is up to you; the important consideration is that you identify 
those individual and group needs and Interests that would be significant «f 
you were teaching this class. 




• In Other cases, the teacher will be given directions to 
obcain the necessary items on his/her own, with assistance 
from the resource person if needed (see Sample 32) . 



SAMPLE 32 




Select resources in your occupational specialty which will provide voca- 

Otional program content information for knowledge, skill, and attitude types 
of performances. Resources could include curriculum guides, courses of 
study, textbooks, or task analyses. The resources you select should cover 
all domains. If you need assistance in finding resources, contact your 
resourca person. 



For the content you selected, write student per'jrmance objectives in the 
cognitive, psychomotor, and affective domains Write at least ten cognitive, 
five psychomotor, and five affective objectives, numbering each objective 
Activity J 'o'' »y reference during feedback. Be sure that (1 ) each objective con- 
tains statements of performance, condition, and criterion. (2) the perfor- 
mance is stated precisely, and (3) the condition and criterion are realistic 
When writing the cognitive objectives, include at least three objectives 
which call for more than mere recall. 



• The directions for practice or simulation activities in- 
volving role-playing with peers should indicate (1) how 
many peers are needed, (2) whether peers need a certain 
background (e.g., persons who have taken the same modules- 
persons in the teacher's own service area, etc.), (3) 
what the peers will be doing (e.g., role-playing students; 
evaluatmg the teacher's performance), and (4) what to 
do if peers are not available. Sample 33 illustrates a 
common pattern of activities for a learning experience 
in which the teacher is to plan and present a lesson in 
a s imula ted s ituation . 



SAMPLE 33 




.ViK.h lould hi- ,K hiMvfKj Ht \ons\ partially by a n'anipuU'ilivf skill derrjon- 
slf (IT! a real world Situation you ^ilaMw.fi :\;\ '>t)]t_'(\\vn anr] \i\en spleci 
tMM riK;-^! -ippr-i/pnat*? rnatr-fiais and ';r I^./ir hmf] ttumM. jrj-. in ih-s practice 
'.^ituadoM however vou 'i».'t)0 r.^ ^riff ! an otj)or!fv<' that loncis itsfjlf tn 
dfrnnnstr.itinrj ,i maniDuia'ivp i 



Kill .vHI h.'dt.rT-.Mi -.rr ,it»'^ 1 lrva..,i^) .-.''^ 
■ a iHSSf [-'Ian itKi' v,M,j h.ivf-' dfvnlo;)»'f l p' 
lat it Ti.j.jdt-s a rT!,irii[)(j:,i''/f' .^ll' inm.t 



itii H ■ a nc>w th»- 
;n(I a irsson plar^ 
'Ouslv 'irid adap: 




■'s^'U^'f* person revifw Inp adoc^ua;. ^ of your 
T.Mrrier Ppf tr-rrrianr Ass^.'SSrron! Form m 
,n^' ,^(j;rJe 




' trt.|,}'r> . T ; rn,j!.»f!aU arid 




' I . 'ri.- -ai V 1»w,f »r , .,vr-' -P' , ; .1. a;, 

■■ "^a'wa!" :..nrr;v'narvw. if r,p. 



■ ' J t -"'I n'- I ' I ""•»'y 'A :i 
►'^s.-n ,,-1-1 ipj-.,^, 

a^'^' '' y;,.. vnu ma. 
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• Generally speaking, your directions need not give exten- 
sive explanations of the roles to be played by peers, 
because they will usually be asked only to pretend to be 
students while the teacher teaches. However, when the 
activity involves a more complicated or unfamiliar role, 
you will need to structure the peer's role and carefully 
explain how to proceed, as illustrated in Sample 34. 



SAMPLE 34 



Ask ont of your peers to assist you in this learning experience This peer 
will serve two functions (1) he/she will role-play the student whom you are 
dJrecting m applying problem-solving techniques, and (2) he/she will 
evaluate your performance. To help this peer develop his/her role, have the 
peer read through the 11 questions on the Job Selection Sheet which 
follows and think through how he/she'would answer each question. The 
questions are designed to help the peer think about his< her real feelings 
concerninc the important considerations in selecting a job 



JOB SELECTION SHEET 

1. Which IS more important to you. )ob satisfaction or financial rewarc ^ 

2 Would you give up evenmgs and weekends to get cihead m your job'? 

3 Are you a team player or a ' loner ' 

4 If your job required it. would you move to a city far away f' ,- • rne town'> 

5 Do you react well to fierce competition or' does it make you uri, Mble'-* 

6 Would you like to own your own business^ be your own boss'^ 

7 Which would you prefer, a 9-5 time clock sort of |0b. or one wh.ch leaves the responsibility for 
completing work (whatever the hours) up to you'? 

8 Which do you prefer, city living or ^jmall town life'^ 

9 Do you need a pleasant ^utrartive worn environment -n order to work efficiently'^ 

10 How do you react to heavy pressure^ deadhnr.^s'? 

1 1 Are you willing to out oH tmnncia! reward (work ,our way up) or do you expert immediate returns'? 





A-^-. voi.r per' !o assumo fna! r,e she ,s .fwolved m the foliowir.g Problem 
:>.:u.it-on GuKk? thu peer ,n identify, n ,nd df fining the protjiem to be 
■v./w'd v'Jetermining the factors gaiMonng or idpniifying information 
npeofMj to solve the problem exammifK) possible so utions selecting a 
t^'ntativo solution and mentally evaluating the proposer^ solution NOTE' 
Somo relevant .nforrnation may be miosmq if so, vou w.ll need to help the 
pe^r dPtermine wnat other tacts are needed and how these facts can be 
:o< a(ed 



PROBLEM SITUATION 



Vou have ;usf uf^jduatpc 
*~'-we bepn /jffprf^,-; 'w^' .< 
h<.:'nf« 'owr* .mo ')'u' .r- ,t 



l^ign hen' Ai.r. ^ Vnv wt^rk surr r)ijndings iuok r^utte comfortable 
'''' ' '''^''i'' 'vnce iht'iv ,jre nci /^infl(jws Ihp noise from the 
''v ^*Mv/ city traHi(. ,ir)d }np srnokp frum the noartjy 

^•}i '(/f IPS WOT' ♦ ,t 'Iff If .|».r?; 



• If peers are used in a required activity, an alternate 
activity must be provided for those teachers who cannot 
locate peers to work with. You can handle this in one of 
two ways. If the resource person can reasonably act as 
the "audience/' the directions can simply suggest this 
alternative to the teacher, as illustrated in Sample 33. 
If involving the resource person would be difficult or 
ineffective, a separate alternate activity (usually 
critiquing or reacting to case studies or case scripts) 
should be provided. A note (see Sample 35) directing 
the teacher to this alternate activity should precede the 
directions for the role-play activity. 

SAMPLE 35 



NOTE: The following activities involve role-playing with a peer. If a peer is 
not available to you. turn to p. 29 for an explanation of the alternate activity. 



Writing information sheets . — Most modules will present the 
necessary background knowlodqe and information concerning the 
competency in the fo^ .... format ion sheets (usually several 

pages long) include* vvithin the module, with optional readings, 
observations, discussions, etc., suggested to supplement and en- 
rich the learning experiences. As illustrated in Figures 2 and 3, 
the module learning sequence presents cognitive background first, 
followed by planning and practice activities. The first learning 
experience in most modules will include the reading of an informa- 
tion sheet, and ir ation sheets may be included in other en- 
abling learning experiences, depending on the terminal objective 
and how you have decided to structure the learning experiences. 
Thus, writing effective information sheets which provide the 
knowledge the teacher needs to understand and perform the compe- 
tency is a critical aspect of your module writing responsibilities. 
Following are recommendations for developing such information 
sheecs • 



in content. The CVE module^Lict stLiJt ..^ <5^ff«s"«s 

oriria"h ^?^hr??i:; -"£"^^^"^°™"-" 

"peiLncI'" Thi' ^"^"^-^ "Directing student Labor Jto?? 
iob^i^S^ remaining four cover the development of 

^?anra^-.?re"^SLfjrfiliS^--"°" sheets/^nS^Sr^ 

Developing Job Sheets 

Developing Operation Sheets 

Developing Information Sheets 

Directing Students in Developing Work Plans 

^°^.^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^tv^een the last title and the pre- 
inn J ^^""T'- ^^^^ information sheet cone rns heL- 

tSe te^cSr sJoufd'" ''h'^ "r"'" discuss Sow 

Sheets ?ItlS;i r about developing various instruction 

precision tieJ S?? ''^^ °^ ^1^"^" l^^k 

L bir^rdiscSLeS '° '""^^^^'^ ""^^ ^^P^ °^ Perf2£inance 

'reLtr^r^H°^ the information sheet should directly 
^3 ^^^^^ teacher is to achieve. it 

should provide the step-by-step, practical, "how to" in- 
formation the teacher needs to be able to understand ^h. 

(s:rs:mpL^36)'%^° the'?each!ng':-?ua^Ln 
theoretTci? tre^. • ^^""^ ^° "^^^e a highlv 

u ^ - ^^^^^ °" the subject. Give the teacher ^ 
the kinds ot concrete, useful inforraation you woSS wLt 
If you were an inexperienced teacher faced^th the 
teaching responsibility being addressed. 
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SAMPLE 36 



For information explaining the steps involved in the problem-solvmg pro- 
ces-. ana describing how to use problem-solving as an instructional 
method, read the following information sheet 



DIRECTING STUDENTS IN APPLYING 
PROBLEM-SOLVING TECHNIQUES 

Many situations in 'ife present problems that 
need to be solved A prob'dm exists in any situa- 
tion in which there is a difficulty or uncertainty 
which needs some creative or logical solution 



There are several approaches that you, as a 
vocational teacher, may use to direct students in 
applying problem-solving techniques. Although 
these approaches wdl be discussed, m terms of 
their use with groups of students, these same 
tecf niquescan be adapted for use with individual 
stufients 

Step I. — The first step m problem-solvmg is to 
determine what the problem is and to define it 
Clearly In normal circumstances, one recognizes 
that there is some Fort of problem and then tries 
to pin it down In the classroom, the problems to 
be discussed are very often real problems 
selected specifically to meet the needs of the les- 
son or the unit being taught Problems may also 
be rr^anufactured by the teacher for timely intro- 
duction to the class 

There are at least three methods of identifying 
problems for the class to use (1 ) the problem can 
be brought up by an individual student who is 
experiencing the problem. (2) the teacher can 
oresent a problem area and then draw out the 
spenfic problem from the class by asking stu- 




J 



if the module is to contain one information sheet covering 
•.vhat tho teacher needs to know, it should include both a 
.jeneral overview of the entire subject, and specific in- 
structions concerning all essential aspects of the skill 
to be achieved. 

if you are taking a more cumulative approach to presenting 
the necessary information (e.g., the overall competency 
involves several fairly distinct skills which can be more 
effectively mastered if treated separately), the first in- 
formation sheet should provide an overview of the important 
considerations involved in the competency. Additional in- 
formation sheets should then assume knowledge of this basic 
information on the part of the teacher, and expand on parti 
::ular aspects of the competency. 




step II.— After the problem has bee" formu- 
lated and defined clearly, the class needs assis- 
tance in determining the factors that are involved 
in. or associated with, that problem In other 

words, what 
questions 
need to be 
answered, 
and what 
further in- 
formation IS 
needed in 
what areas, 
before a ten- 
tative -solu- 
tion can be 
' \\\ \ \J J ^> ' arrived af? 

^ ' )' ^ .^BH Sean s 

case, he 
would need 

information on (1) the availability, feasibility, re- 
liability, and cost of each of the following types of 
transportation: bus service, car pool, buying a 
car. riding his bicycle; (2) the exact days, hours, 
and wages that would be involved in the part-time 
job; and (3) his financial status in terms of meet- 
ing costs involved in transportation 
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• The information you provide should be applicable to all 
service areas, unless you are writing modules for one 
service area only. This does not mean writing in generali- 
ties, however. Provide specific, concrete examples drawn 
from a variety of service areas, and as many actual samples 
as you can reasonably include, as illustrated in Sample 37" 
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For inforrnation about the specilic characterisltcs o( the operation sheel. 
and how to develop operation sheets lor laboratof^ use. read the following 
information sheet 



DEVELOPING OPERATION SHEETS 



An " operation is one step m the process ni 
doing a complete |0b. Driving to the grocery store 
lor a quart of milk isa |ob, but getting the engine of 
the car started is one operation m thai |ob Each 
defined operation in a trade requires some special 
knowledge ./r skill ^.nd is usually the topic of a 
lesson or demonstration presented by the teacher 

When the lesson is written out. duplicated, and 
given to students, it becomes an "operation 
sheet" For 

eKample, m ^ 
the owner's * 
manual of 
every new 
automobile 
there is an 
operation 
sheet on 
"How to 
Start the En- 
gine " Oper- 
ation sheets 
areappth ; ! 
cable to all ; * ' 
types of ' 

teaching in which the subject matter can be 
(inalyzed into units of performance. 

The following list ol examples indicates one of 
the operations that would be involved m the given 
job: 




Occupition Job 

Auto Mechanics Engme 



Op^ritlon 

Rertiove and fe- 
place spark plugs 
Cosinelologv Manicure Apply nail 
polish 

Agncullure Propagate trees Mal'e a veneer 
grail 



Ca'ponfry Biini) a Mip lay :jj u/ninon 

'ooi wallers 

Dressftiakmg Make a skirl Put m a zipper 

Drafling ^jake a working Use a compass 

drawirig 

O^ice Machines Produce sfer^cii Make a siencii 
maierials 

Priniing Produce a inKirie press 

'eiierhead 

Uphoislenng fleupholsler a Atlach ihe 

chair webbing 

Modern textbooks in the occupational service 
areas are usually filled with clearly written and 
well-illustraled instructions tor common opera- 
tions. The teacher Will find il worthwhile to de- 
velop or duplicate operation sheets lor the class 
(I- 

I the opvVation is new or unusual, or for some 
other rfeuon textbook instruction 15 not 
available 

• students need 10 refer to instructions fre- 
quently in order to complete the laboratory 
work 

I It IS desirable lor students to have the opera- 
tion sheet in their notebooks for future refer- 
ence oo the job 

The operation sheet should be distributed to 
each student individually when he or she is ready 
lor It. Such sheets may be provided to students 
after a teacher demonstration in a conventional 
program-or may be included in learning pack- 
ages or modules in an individualized vocational 
program. Sample 3 is an example ol a simple 
operation sheet that might be used m a vocational 
agriculture lab, 



SAMPLE 3 

OPERATION SHEET 



OPERATION THii: 
PURPOSE: 

CONDITIONS OR 
SITUATIONS FOR 
THE OPERATION: 



EQUIFW^NT, TOOLS, 
m MATERIALS: 



PROCEDURE: 



Making a veneer graft on tree stock, 

The veneer graft can be used successlully to propagate fruit trees on 
stock one year old or older, 

Scions5houldbeterminaUto4incheslong.^toV2inchindiameter. 
Buds should be swollen, but not sprung, 

A large terminal bud on scion IS preferred. 



.0035" vinyl film strips 
sharp knife 



1 . Make a slanting cut about 2" long in side of itock so that at the 
bottom the cut is Vie" to Ve" in depth, 

2. Make an angular cut at the base of the large cut so as to remove the 
piece of berk and wood (Fig. A), 

3. From the scion, cut a piece of bark and wood to correspond with the 
cut in the stock. (Fig, B) 

4. Fit the little tongue on the base of the scion into the notch at the lower 
end of the cut on the stock, 

5. Wrapthegraftsnuglywithastripolvinylfilm.leavingtheterminalbud 
exposed, (Fig C) The graft should lake in 3 or 4 weeks. 



A 

Slock with 
chip removad 



B 

Scion 



Scion In place 
on Itock, wrapped 



PRECAUTIONS: Exercise extreme caution when cutting the scion with the razor-sharp 

knife. 

QUALITY CRITERIA: 1 . A large temiinal bud was selected for grafting. 

2, Cut in stock is at least Vli' long and Vie" in depth at the bottom, 

3. Cut on scion fits neatly \?h cut on stock. 

4 Graft is securely wrapped with bud exposed. 
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• All information should be accurate and up to date , ref l.^ct 
ing the latest and best thinking on the subject. if thore 
IS more than one way to handle a particular teaching task, 
for example, or a range of opinions on the subject, the 
teacher should know this, and be given the opportunity 
make his/her own judgments (see Sample 38) . 



.ty to 



SAMPLE 38 



For information about why grades are used and the different systems used 
to determine student grades, read the following information sheet: 



GRADING STUDENTS 

Perhaps, you have always thought of grades as 
an inevitable part of instruction and have never 
considered why they are important or useful. As a 
student, you may have thought of grades only as 
something to anticipate or to dread, depending on 
your own innate abilities and the amount of study- 
ing you did for a particular course. As a prospec- 
tive teacher, you may view the giving of grades as 
just a time-consuming task that's part of your job. 
Grades do have a vital and active role in the in- 
structional process, however, and they have many 
basic functions. 



Grading Systems 



Grades represent judgments which a teacher 
makes about students' achievement of the pe"- 
formance objectives and specific criteria of a 
course. A grading ?ystem is a way of recording and 
reporting those judgments so that they are mean- 
ingful to others. You should not select a grading 
system arbitrarily, but should consult school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, employers, and students to 
determine what type of grade reports they need. 



Written Evaluations 

While few schools have a formal grade report 
which provides for extensive written comments, 
there is no reason why you cannot use written 
comments as a supplement to the normal grade 
report. Many teachers contend that a primary pur- 
pose of grading should be the transmission of 
information. They feel that traditional grades 
transmit almost no information because they do 
not explain the stud nfs grade in terms of perfor- 
mance. If you feel t.i.o A the use 0^ written com- 
ments will allow you to explain why the student 
received a particular grade and how the grade 
should be interpreted. If the grade report form 
does not include space for written comments, you 
can attach a separate written evaluation to the 
grade report. 

Although written comments require a consider- 
able amount of teacher time, they are very helpful 
and worthwhile to students and others interested 
in student achievement because they are specific 
and detailed. A student wr^o receives a " B ' on a 



"^he reading ^ level of the information sheet should be geared 
to the ability of the average pre- and inservice teacher. 
Avoid. abstract theorizing; educational jargon; .ong, compli 
cated sentences and paragraphs; and lofty vocabulary. For 
example, compare the following two sentences. 

"In the case of the situation as related to the field 
of education and the educational . ndeavor, present- 
day circumstances and other aspects make it apparent 
that conditions within this environment are governed 
by factors of a serious nature." 



"The schools are in trouble." 



The first sentence takes 39 vague words to say what the 
second says simply and clearly in five words. Many voca- 
tional teachers are drawn directly from industry, and have 
been out of school for several years. Use simple, clear 
English (but don't talk down or condescend to your reader), 

• Information sheets should be tightly organized, not rambling 
(writing an outline first can help) . 

• Break the key concepts and procedures into subsections, 
with clear headings (see Sample 38) . 

• Avoid plagiarism, 

• Resist the temptation to quote authority or fill the in- 
formation sheet with "impressive" footnotes; ycu ire not 
writing a term paper or journal article. 

• Set up rules for spelling, punctuation, grammar, and the 
meaning of terms; decide on the form you will use for 
headings, samples, footnotes, etc., and then follo w these 
rules consistently in any information sheets you write c 
This is particularly important if. different persons have 
responsibility for developing modules or various sections 
of a module. 

• Write to the teacher (say " You need to..."); use the second 
person form as much as possible. 

• Avoid the passive voice; say "You can use several methods 

not, "There are several methods that can be used by you...." 

• The information sheets should be free of any racial or sex 
bias or stereotypes. Examples and illustrations should re- 
flect the wide range of students and teachers in vocational 
education . 

Writing self-checks . --Information isheets providing an overview 
of the b asic concepts involved in performin.j the competency should 
be followed by a self -check activity to ensure the teacher's 
comprehension of the material before he/she attempts to practice 
or apply the teaching skills involved. (Information sheets cover- 
ing relatively simp] skills, or later information sheets covering 
specitfic aspects of ^:he overall competency, may be followed immedi- 
ately by practice or application activities.) Following are 
guidelines for writing self-check activities. 
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• Most self-checks in the CVE modules are composed of 
essay questions covering the basic concepts presented 
in the information sheet. This requires the teacher 
to express, or apply the knowledge in a new way. 
Some self -checks include matching , multiple choice , 
or completion type items, or some other device appro- 
priate for checking the teacher ' s grasp of cognitive 
information . 

• As shown in Sample 39, the • directions for the self- 
check should briefly explain what material the teacher 
iz being tested on, the type of item(s) the self-check 
contains, aid how the teacher is to respond to each ^ 
type of item. 

SAMPLE 39 




Thfc following items check your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet. Directing Studrnts in Applying Problem-Solving Tech- 
niques, pp. 6-15. Each of the iwe items requires a short essay-type re- 
sponse Please explain fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all 
parts of each item 



* The self-check should be comprehensive, covering all tho 
key points presented in the learning experience. 

• The items should not require obvious, rote responses, but 
should require the teacher to comprehend , apply , analyze , 
or evaluate the knowledge important to achieving the 
competency (see Sample 40) . 

•Avoid items asking the teacher to "list." The self-check 
should require the teacher to do more than copy answers 
from the information sheet. 
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SAMPLE 40 




The following items check your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet, Determining the Needs and Interests of Students, pp. 
6-12. Each of the four Items requires a short essay-type response. Please 
explain fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all parts of each 



item. 



SELF-CHECK 



. Why should taachers be intercct«?d in collecting data about students' needs and interests? 



2. After examining the students' cumulative folders, you discover that there are no scores recorded for 
standardized tests nor is there any evidence of previous employment. As a vocational teacher what 
steps could you follow to secure this needed information? 



3. After you have examined the information in the cumulative folder, what informal methods could you 
employ to find out additional information about students* needs and interests? 



4. Based on vour own experience and what you now know about determining students' needs and 
interests, do /ou think the pjocedures you would use. and the information you would seek to collect, 
would differ if you were teaching at the post-second qry level rather than the secondary level? Explain. 



Feedback 

Each enabling learning experience should include immediate 
feedback to enable the teacher to check his/her progress before 
continuing. The type of feedback device used will depend on the 
enabling' objective for that learning experience and the nature of 
the learning activities. 

Learning experiences requiring the teacher to "demonstrate 
knowledge" of the basic concepts involved in the competency, for 
example, should give feedback in the form of model answers to 
self-check questions. If the teacher is asked to critique a case 
study or case script, a model critique should be provided as feed- 
back. Feedback on written plans, reports, etc., can be provided 
either through model plans and reports, or through checkli.^ts con- 
taining the criteria against which the written product is to be 
checked. Learning exp^^^riences involving performance of a skill 
(e.g., presenting a lesson to peers in a simulated situation) 
should provide checkl ists containing the performance criteria to 
be used in evaluating the teacher's performance. 

Following are guidelines for constructing feedback devices: 

•Model answers, critiques, plans, etc., should 
present all the key points the teacher should 
have included in" his/her written response. 

• The model responses should not include new infor- 
mation or understandings which the teacher could 
not be expected to have based on the learning 
activities thus far. 

• EJowever, in writing model responses, do not simply 
copy material from the information sheets or refer- 
ences. You want the teacher to do more than parrot 
facts; thus, your model responses should reflect real 
comprehension of the material. Additional insights. 
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fresh examples, etc., should be included to reinforce 
the key concepts for the teacher. Your responses, 
then, should be more detaile d than you expect the 
teacher to give (almost like "mini-information sheets"), 
and the directions for the feedback device should re- 
veal this to the teacher. (See Samples 41 and 42.) 



SAMPLE 41 




Compare your written responses on the Self-Check wi(h the Model An- 
swers given below. Your '-esponses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses: however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. Collecting data about s.j lents' needs and 
interests is necessary in instructional planning. 
For example, this information can help 
teachers plan lesson activities that will motivate 
students, reach them at their level of ability, or 
fill rn gaps in theireducational background. etc. 
Students have individual needs which must be 
met in different ways. Without infor.-nation on 
what your students need and wh?; interests 
them, your goal of helping them achieve entry- 
level competence in their chosen occupations 
will be difficult, if not impossible 

2. Since there are no standardized test scores 
available, you could arrange for a meeting with 
the guidance staff. In your discussion with one 
of the counselors, you could indicate which 
tests you would like to administer,to the stu- 
dents. If you were not familiar with administer- 
ing standardized tests, you could ask the coun- 
selor about the tests that should be adminis- 
tered, and ask him/her to administer them. You 
would check to make certain the tests are avail- 
able and set a convenient time for the testing. 

Information concerning yoU'' students' past 
employment experiences may be available in 
the vocational department or from the students 
themselves. This information would be vital in 
helping you understand the students' attitudes 
toward work and the type of work with which 
they have had the most experience. 

3. In order to clarify, verify, or update informa- 
tion about students' needs and interests, in- 
formal meetings could be held with the stu- 
dents parent.sand also wi^h the students Inter- 
views could be arranged with students' former 
teachers. Questions may be asked the stu- 
dents' peers In using informal techi iques, you 



niay ask questions concerning the students' 
hobbies*; how they spend their free time; their 
relation •^hips with employers, former em- 
ployers, peers, teachers, and parents; the home 
environment; and how they earn their spending 
money Checklists and questionnaires also 
could be constructed and administered to the 
students in situations where more formal 
data-gathering methods seem necessary. For 
example, if you were planning a unit on job 
safety, and you wanted to get an overall picture 
of class attitudes toward safety, a well- 
constructed checklist or questionnaire might 
serve the purpos^ better than time-consuming 
and less structured informal discussions. 

Basically, the procedures used ano the typos 
of information collected with post-secondaiy 
(older.'more mature) students would be similar 
to those at the secondary level. However, the 
emphasis you placed on certain procedures 
and certain kinds of information would proba- 
bly differ. You would not. forexample, expect to 
rnterview the parents of an older, married stu- 
dent with a full-time job. You might well, how- 
ever, want to discuss this student's needs or 
interests with a career counselor in the school's 
guidance service. In examining the cumulative 
records of your students, you would probably 
not look for anecdotal records, but you would 
expectto find more information on presentand 
previous work experience, and you might find 
transcripts from other training institutions, in 
o*her words, the procedures you used and the 
Information you collected would reflect the fact 
that the needs and interests of post-secondary 
students are often quite different from tho-je of 
secondary students, 
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SAMPLE 42 




^ Compare your completed written critique of the Case Study with the Model 
Critique given below Your response need not exactly duplicate the model 
response: however, you should have covered the same major points 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



The best laid plans of mice and Mr Lefkowitz ofl 
go astray. Mr. Lefkowitz certainly was off to an 
excellent starl .n the first pari of the course. He 
took one mach.pr at a time, explained jt. demon- 
strated Its use. allowed practice, and required skill 
to be demonst'vi.ed according to an assignment 
sheet. 

Using a multitude of resources and instruction 
sheets, he mdivjdualized instruction and created a 
smoothly running laboratory situation. In adr^ition 
these activities should have prepared them to 
begin to develop their own work plans. Since ev- 
erything went beautifully. Mr. Lefkowitz was jus- 
tified in assuming they were ready to do so. 

The failure of the majority of t^e students to 
produce acceptable work plans was caused by a 
number of weaknesses in Mr Lefkowitz s plans for 
the second part of the course. First, he moved too 
quickly from simple operations directed entirely by 
the teacher to overall work plans developed on a 
completely Independent basis 

He should have started by giving them teacher- 
prepared work plans Then, he might have asked 
them to develop work plans cooperatively with 
him. Finally, he could have nad them develop in- 
dependent plans This sequence would have pre- 
pared students better for the task he was requiring 
of them 



Providing students with verbal examples of jobs 
from his owri experience might have been a good 
idea if those jobs represented jobs currently re- 
quired in the real world of work. However other 
examples should have been provided also He 
should have had visual displays showing com- 
pleted plans and completed jobs that students 
could have examined. 

Furthermore, although he used resources well 
in the first part of the course, he dropped their use 
completely during tue second part. He could have 
provided students with a variety of resources 
which could have helped them in selecting an ap- 
propriate job. determining the operations in- 
volved, and developing adequate plans. Informa- 
tion sheets explaining how to develop work plans 
could have also bren prepared and distributed. If 
necessary, drawing tools and other materials 
needed for 'Jeveloping the plans should have been 
made availa'Dle 

Rather than recijinng a totally tndividualized ef- 
fort. Mr Lefkowitz could have provided some time 
for group discussion, brainstorming, or interac- 
tion between small groups of students These ac- 
tivities could have elimnated problems, increased 
progress, and promoted creativity 
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• In those :.ases in which some or all of the teacher's 
answers should match the model response exactly (e.g., 
when the self-check includes matching or multiple- 
choice type items) , the feedback directions should 
clearly explain what is required, as shown in Sample 43. 



SAMPLE 43 




Com pare your completed written critique of the Case Script with the Model 
Critique given below. Your circled responses should exactly duplicate the 
model responses. Your written comments need net exactly duplicate the 
mxJel comments; however, you should have covered the same major 
points. 



MODEL CHn ;auE 

1 YES. The lb.*' of supply and de.nand is easy to 
demonstrate by conducting a real sale. 

2 YES. Since the demonstration involved the 
whole class as a pan of the sale, all students 
could see what was going on. 

3 YES. The teacher used the uncomfortabto 
temperature and the students' th -st— condi- 
tions they could easily relate to — in order to 
demonstrate the principle. He did not tie the 
principle into past and future learning, nor 
indicate why they were studying the principle. 
However, th's could be a function of the total 
lesson plan, oot the smaller demonstration 
plan. 

4 YES. Mr. Marlino helped students arrive at 
their own definition of supply, demand, com- 
modity, and equilibrium. He also had instruc- 
tion sheets containing those definitions pre- 
pared for the class. 

5 YES. The materials in this example were noth- 
ing more than a few cans of Itnonade. a 
chalkboard, a flip chart, and some instruction 
sheets. The graphs were prepared and hidden 
on the flip chart ready to use. 

6 YES. The demonstration was conducted in an 
orderly, coherent way so that students were 
gradually led to discover the law of supply and 
demand. 

7 YES. Since student participation was essential 
in this demonstration. Mr. Martino was con- 
stantly observing students— their comments, 
questions, and other reactions. The nature of 
his direct questions to various students indi- 



cates that he v. as very aware of how well stu- 
dents were following the demonstration. 

8. YES. Mr. Martino summarized key points 
throughout the demonstration. At the conclu- 
sion, when he said. "Now let's go over -what 
we've learned once more." he involved stu- 
dents in summarizing the demonstration. 

9. YES. Discussion continued throughout the 
demonstration, so that Mr. Martino got con- 
tinuous feedback on whether or not the class 
understood the princ "Die. Their summary 
comments provided further feedback as to 
their understanding of what had been demon- 
strated. 

10. YES. Mr. Martino used graphs drawn on a flip 
Chan as an instructional aid to illustrate the 
point of equilibrium. 

1 1 YES and NO. Mr. Martino dismissed the class 
after a discussion revealed that they under- 
stood the law of supply and demand in terms 
ot the lemonade demonstration. However, 
evidence of whether a principle has been un- 
derstood comes from knowing whether a stu- 
dent can apply it in a new learning situation. 
Mr. Martino could have offered another ex- 
ample and let students analyze it in terms of 
the principle. 

However, as they were leaving, he asked them 
to ' think of other situations we can apply the 
law of supply and demand to." Perhaps in 
subsequent classes, he will ask the students to 
analyze one of these situations in relation to 
the principle. 
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• Feedback for practice activities involving the devel- 
opment of plans, reports, analyses, or some other 
written product should be in the form of model re- 
sponses i^ there is really only one way to respond 

or work with the data given. 

• If there is more thar one way the teacher can respond, 
a checklist of items he/she should have considered, 

or criteria the product should meet, should be provided 

• When the learning activities involve performance 
of a teaching skill, feedback should be provided 
through a checklist to be completed by the peers 
or resource person for whom the teacher has demon- 
strated the skill (see Sample 47). 

• As shown in Samples 44-46, feedback directions for 
checklists (or any other type of feedback device) 
should be written to the teacher, specifying the 
checklist to be used, who is to use it, and how the 
teacher should proceed. 



SAMPLE 44 




After you have developed your preli.nin&-y lesson plan, arrange to have 
vour resource po.son review and evaluate your plan. Give him/her the 
Checklist for Preli.ninai, Lessv. i Plan. p. 23. to use in evaluatir>g your 



SAMPLE 45 




After you have constructed your completion test items, use the Checklist 
for Completion Test Items, p. 29, to evaluate your work. 
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SAMPLE 46 



Multiple copies of the Lesson Presentation Checklist are provided m this 
learning experience. Give a copy to each peer, or to your resource person, 
before making your presentation m order to ensu re that each knows what to 
lookfonnyounesson.However.jndicateihatduringthelesson.allattenticn 
IS to be directed toward you. and that the checklists are to be completed 
after the lesson is finished 




If you videotaped your lesson, you may want to self-evaluate using a copy of 
the Lesson Presentation Checklist 



• The checklist itself should include all the essential 
criteria the evaluator should be looking for in the 
product or performance. All items should relate di- 
rectly to the objective the teacher is to achieve. 

• The criteria should be stated in observable and/or 
performance terms. Avoid vague, fuzzy items, and 
items which call for a simple "yes" or "no" answer 
(unless you are, in fact, checking for the presence 
or absence of something) . 

• Keep the checklist to a reasonable, manageable lenyth. 
Between 10 and 35 items is probably ideal, depending 
on the scope and complexity of the objective to be 
achieved or the performance being demonstrated. 

• If you are using a stem, use one such as "The teacher:" 
oc "During the introduction, the teacher:" or "In demon- 
strating a concept or principle, the teacher:" to focus 
the attention of the evaluator on the performance (see 
Sample 47) . "~ 

The checklist directions (as opposed to the feedback 
directions) should be written to the evaluator, indi- 
cating the rating scale (level of performance) to be 
used, and how to use it (see Sample 47) . 

As shown in Sample 47, when peers or the teacher are to 
do the rating, use a modified (e.g., NO, PARTIAL, FULL) 
rating scale. When the resource person is to evaluate, 
use a scale which allows for finer discrimination (e.g,, 
NONE, POOR, FAIR, GOOD, EXCELLENT) to allow the resource 
person to make the more sophisticated judgments of which 
he/she is capable (see Sample 54) . 



SAMPLE 47 



CONCEPT/PRINCIPLE DEMONSTRATION CHtCKLfST 



Dlr^diont: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indict;- that ^-^^ 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accorrplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of sp<'.clal cir- 
cumstances. a performance component was not applicable, or ir ipossible 
to execute, place an X in the N' A box. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 















In demonttradng the conc«pl or prIrvJpto, the teacher: 

1. selected an exar iple of the concept which could be easily 
demonstrated 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2 


set up the demonstration where it could be easi!, viewed by each 
student 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3 


related the new concept to students' previous experiences or Instruc- 
tion 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


defined terms or gave background information when necessary 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. 


had all materials and equipment ready for use 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6 


performed the steps of the demonstration in a logical order 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. 


observed students to see that they were following the demonstration 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. 


summarized key points during the demonstration or at the conclusion 
of the demonstration 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. 


determined students' comprehension of the concept by some form of 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. 


used visual aids to illustrato any steps which were difficult to observe 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11, 


had students analyze a new situation in relation to the concept 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 



• Every feedback device should include a level of performa 
stating the standard the teacher should have reached in 
meeting tne objective of the learning experience, and 
indicating what he/she should do if this standard is not 
reached . 



• If the teacher is evaluating his/her own work by com- 
parinq his/her responses with model responses, the 
level of performance should be directed to the teacher 
:see Sample-. 48 and 49). 



SAMPLE 48 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your conjpleted Self-Check should have covered th( sar.e major points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, revtew the material m the information sheet. Determining the Needs and Interests of Students, pp 
6-12 or check with your resource person if necessary. 



SAMPLE 49 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your circled responses should have exactly duplicated the model re- 
sponses; your written comments should have covered the same major points as the model comments. If 
you miss«d^me points or have questions about any additional points you made, review the material in 
the information sheet. Demonstrating Concepts and Principles, pp. 6-12. or check with your resource 
person if necessary 



• If the resource person, peers, or teacher are completing 
a chf':klist , the level of performance should be directed 
♦:o aJl parties involved in the activity (see Sample 50). 



SAMPLE 50 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If anv ,tem receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
twKhpr r>eeds to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 



Fina 1 Experience 

Every PBTE module should conclude with a fJnal learning 
experience in which the teacher is required to demonstrate the 
competency in an actual school situation . This is the culminat- 
ing experience in the module; all learning activities u; to this 
point should have been designed to prepare the teacher lor his/ 
her demonstration of competency. At the same time, the final 
experience should be so designed that a teacher with prior ex- 
perience in performing the competency may perform the activities 
and be evaluated without taking the other learning experiences. 
(See Samples 51-53.) 

The final experience has three sections: 

• Statement of th^\t^ermlna I objective 

• Brief description ofN:he activities to be performed 

• Feedback in th^ form of a^<reacher Performance Assess- 
ment Form to be coriipleted By,^ the resource person 



Learning Experience IV 

FINAL EXPERIENCE 



While wo.xing m an actual school situation,* direct field trips 



As you plan your lessons, decide when an individua' and a group field trio 
could be used effectively to aid in meeting tl,e lesson objectives Based on 
those decisions, direct an individual and a group ield trip. This will in- 
elude — 

• involving students in planning field trips to achieve iden:ified student 
(performance objectives 

• -laking or helping students to make all necessary arrangements 

• orienting students to the trips 

• involving students in evaluating and summarizing what was achieved 
by the trips 

NOTE: Due to the nature of this experience, you will need to have access to 
an actual school situation over an extended period of time (e.g.. four to cix 
weeks). 

As you complete each of the above activities, document your actions (in 
writing, on tape, through a log) for assessment purposes. 



Arrange in advance to have your resource person review yourdocumenta- 
ion and observe at least jne instance in which you work with students 
(e g . when you orient stude.nts to the field trip). 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource person usinn the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 51 -53. 



Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instrument your 
fTeldTrtps^"^" "^^^^"^'"^ whether you are comoetent in directing 




Following are guidelines for developing the components of 
the final experience. 
Terminal Ob j ective 

• The terminal objective should describe in performance 
terms the overall competency the teacher is to demon- 
strate in the actual school situation. 

• If the module is designed to cover more than one com- 
petency, you will need to examine those competencies 
and the general criteria outlined for them, decide what 
essential performance is involved, and state this in 
the terminal ob j ective . For example , the CVE module 
Direct Field Trips is based on two competencies, "con- 
duct field trips , " and "direct students ir gathering 
information from sources in the community." Both 
these competencies involve the teacher in assisting 
either groups of students, or individual students, in 
visiting sources in the communi^.y. Thus, the performance 
was briefly and simply stated as "direct field trips," 
which conveys the essential information in action f.^rm. 
(See guidelines for developing the title page, p. 5, for 
further suggestions . ) 

• Include the condition under which the teacher will be 
performing the final experience. ?or example, if the 
activity to be performed is something that takes place 
inside the classroom, such as presenting a lesson, the 
condition should simply read, "In an actual school 
situation...," (see Samples 52 and 53). In Sample 51, 
the condition is .stated as "While working in an actual 
school situation...." This reflects the fact that the 
teacher will be performing a good deal of the experience 
outside of the school or classroom. If the objective 
involves a specialized activity such as advising a 
student vocational organization c r coordinating coopera- 
tive education, the condition should reflect this (e.g., 
"While working as a teacher coordinator in an actual scliool 
situation ..,"), 

Activities 

• As Samples 51-53 reveal, there is no overview for the 
final experience, nor are the activities spelled out in 
detail. (It is assumed that if the teacher is ready for 
the final experience , he/she should know v/ha t is in- 
volved in performing the competency.) 

• Generally, a single activity, in which you restate or 
expand on the performance portion of the terminal objec- 
tive , and then lisu the key activities included in per- 
forming the competency, will be sufficient . 



If (1) activities will require a certain length of time 
to complete, (2) the teacher needs to document his/her 
completion of certain activities, or (3) plans or other 
materials need to be submitted to the resource person, 
a note concerning these special directions should follow 
the activities. 

Special directions concerning the length of time needed 
to complete the final experience will ordinarily not 
be necessary v;hen the objective involves presentingT 
one lesson. On the other hand, objectives involving 
such activities as conducting a community survey, pre- 
senting a series of lessons, determining student grades, 
organizing the vocational laboratory^ etc., obviously 
require more lengthy or extensive time commitments 
from the teacher. The teacher needs to be informed 
of this (see Samples 51 and 52) . 

In cases where the teacher is involved in a wide range 
of activities over time (e.g., supervising the activi- 
uies of a student vocational organization) , or the 
activity is such that the resource person's presence 
as observer/evaluator v/ould be distracting (e.g., con- 
ferring with a student on a personal problem) , special 
directions concerning how the teacher should document 
what he/she has done are needed (see Sample 52). 
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Learning Experience IV 

FINAL EXPERIENCE 



In an actual school »Hu«tion,' use conferences to help meet student 
needs. 



As you fulfil! your teaching duties, use conferences to help students who 
are in need of assistance Wtih personal or personal-social problems, and 
edu 'national and/or vocational planning. This will include — 

• Identifying a student who needs assistance with a personal or 
personal-social problem 

• identifying a student who needs assistance with educational and/or 
vocational planning 

• preparing for the conferences 

• conducting the conferences 

o following up on the conferences 

NOTE: Due to the nature of this activity, you will r>eed to have access to an 
actual school situation over an extended period of time (e.g.. four to six 
weeks). 

As you conduct each of the above activities, document your actions (in 
writing, on Upe, through a log) for assessment purposes. Videotape (with 
student's approval) the confeiance involving educational and/or voca- 
tional plannir>g; and arrange in advance with your resource person for the 
kind of evidence you will need to document your actions during the 
ponK>nal or personal-social problem conference. 



Arrange to have your resource person review vour documentation. 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 37-38. 

Based on the criteria specified In this assessment instrument, your re- 
source person will determine whether you are competent in using confer- 
ences to help meet student needs. 
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Activity |- 




• Whenever the firic*! experience involves presenting a 
lesson, special directions should be included sug- 
gesting that the teacher submit his/her plans to the 
resource person for approval prior to the actual 
presentation and assessment (see Sample 53) . 



SAMPLE 53 



Learning Experience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




Activity 



In an actual 8CtK>ol sttuatlon.' demonstrate a manipulative skill. 



As you plan your lessons, decide when derronstrating a manipulative skill 
could be used effectively to aid you in meeting the lesson objectives. Based 
on that decision, demonstrate a manipulative skill. This will include— 

• selecting, modifying, or developing a lesson plan which includes 
detailed plans for presenting such a demonstration 

• locating and/or developing cll necessary equipment and materials 

• preparing the physical setting for the demonstration 

• presenting the lesson to the class 

MOTE: Your resource person may want you to submit your written lesson 
plan to him/her for evaluation before you present your lesson. It may be 
helpful foryour resource person to use the TPAFfrom Module B-4, Oevo/op 
a Lesson Plan, to guide his/her evaluation. 




Arrange in advance to have your resource person observe your lesson 
presentation. 

Your total competency will bj assessed by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 35-36. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instrument your 
rssource person will determine whether you are competent in demonstrat- 
ing a manipulative skill. 



■Fof a <i«finitK>n of Aciuat ftcrvjoi iiiuation. Me th« ,nsid« back cov^r 



Feedback/Teacher Performance Assessment Form 



• Feedback for the final experience is always in the form 
of a checklist, the Teacher Performance Assessment Form 
(TPAF) , completed by the resource per son (see Sample 54) 

• Your feedback directions should indicate this to the 
teacher, specifying the page numbers on which the assess 
ment form is located. 

•As illustrated in Samples 51-53, the feedback directions 
should begin with a statement directing the teacher to 
arrange with his/her resource person for the necessary 
observation (s) and/or review of docuFantation. In some 
cases (e.g., a lesson presentation) only an observation 
will be necessary. in other cases, more elaborate 
arrangements for review of written documentation, visits 
to facilities, listening to audiotapes, etc., may be 
necessary if the resource person is to have an adequate 
bari.:j on Wi.xch to assess the teacher's competency. 

• The Teacher Performance Assessment Form should follow 
the final experience page immediately. 
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SAMPLE 54 



TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Introduce a Lesson (C~lO) 

name 

Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher s accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE head- 
mg If. because of special circumslances. a performance component was 
not applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



During the introduction, the teacher: 

1 stated specifically what the objective(5) of the lesson was in 
terms of student behavior 

2 explained why the objective(s) was important in terms of 
student nc^eds 

3 identified what the students would need to do in order to 
accomplish the objective(s) . . 

4 -^elaled the lesson to "past classroom activities or to stu- 
dents prior knowledge or experience 

5 explained how the stuoents would know when they had 
ichieved the objeclfve(s) . . 

6 used moljvational and or attention getting devices 

7 provided opportunity for student response and participa- 
tion 

8 reacted favorably to student questions, answers, and com- 
ments 

9 used instructional aids . . 
10 was enthusiastic 





* 










□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N A GOOD or EXCELLENT responses If any item 
recei ves a NONE. POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what 
r.ddi^ onal activities the teacher needs to complete m order to teach competency in the weak area(s). 



The TPAF should include all the essential criteria the 
pJr?ormance"°" teacher's 

TO derive these criteria, you will need to roview (1) 
the general criteria developed earlier for the com- 
petency (les) the module is designed to cover, (2) the 
key steps and procedures involved in performing the 
competency which you have presented to the teacher in 

lion ^Tn7T^^^°.^ background informa- 

tion, and (3) the criteria you have listed in any 
previous checklists contained within the module. 

The TPAF should not list any criteria not previously 
^ho'ff H teacher. Similarly, the Lacher ^ 

should have had a chance to practice or in some way 
■ ..ply any performance called for in the TPAF. 

As indicated in the guidelines for writing checklists, 
p. bJ, (1) the criteria should be stated in observable 
performance terms, (2) the length of the che^kTTJt— ^ 
should be reasonable (between 10 and 35 items), and 
(3) the stem used, if any, should focus the attention 
ot the evaluator on the performance. 

As shown in Sample 54, the items should be stated in 
the past tense (e.g., "used instructional aids," "ex- 
plained why. . . ") . /ex 

The rating scale used should allow the resource person 
to make clear judgments about the level of performance 
of the teacher m performing the competency (see p. 53), 

The iei^eJ of performance should clearly state how well 
tne teacher must perform, and what to do if th is level 
is not reached. 
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About Using the Center's PBTE Modu les 
As indicated in the discussion of the About This Mo-I'ile page, 
p. 8, any module you write should provide the teacher with in- 
structions concerning how to use a module. in addition to informa- 
tion unique to each module, the teacher should be given general 
directions common to all modules he/she may be taking. Once you 
have determined the form and content of these directions, they 
become standard and are simply copied for each module you write. 

The center's PBTE modules include the following information 
in these standard directions, which appear on the inside back 
cover of each module (see Sample 55) . 

• an Organizat ion section, briefly describing how the 
modules are structured 

• a Procedures section, which lists the options the teacher 
has for completing (or not completing)' a module 

• a TerminologLj section, which defines the standard terms 
used m all modules " 

• a section defining the Laval s of Perfarmanca for Final 
Assessment 
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SAMPLE 55 



ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES . 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency 
in a particular sk'ii area considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module Is made up of a series of learning 
experlances. some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences should enabto you to achieve the terminal objec- 
. tive in the final learning experience. The final experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
sktll In an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an Inservlce teacher. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to mdivi(jualtze your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Si;Tiilarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1) the Introduction. 
(2^ the Objectives listed on p. 4. (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions: 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to " test out ' 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person. If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete {or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available In each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency. This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped; (2) repeating 
activities; (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person. (4) designing your own learning experience; or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person 



Terminology 

Actual School Situation . . . refers to a situation In 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in 
a real school. An intem. a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would l>e functioning in an actual school 
situation. If you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the module up to the final learning experience You 
would then do the final learning experience later; i.e., 
when you have access to an actual school situation. 
AHemate Activity or Faadback . . refers to an item or 
feedback device which may subttHuta for required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete. 

Occupational Specialty . . refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e.g.. the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity). 
Optfonai Activity or Feedback . . refers to an itom 
which is not required, but which is designed to tupf^ 
mant and enrich the required items in a learhir^ experi- 
ence. 

Resource Person . . . refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program; the professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising/ 
classroom teacher who Is guiding you in taking this 
module. 

Student . . . refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secor>dary 
educational institution. 

Vocational Service Area . . . refers to a major vocational 
field : agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or tradd and industrial edu- 
cation. 

You or the Teacher refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module 



Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A . . . The criterion was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation. 

None ... No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although It was relevent. 

Poor . . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only very limited al>l}ity to perform it. 
Fair . . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform It. 
Good . . The teacher is able to perform this skill in an 
effective manner. 

Excellent . The teacher is able to perform this skill ma 
very effective manner 
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DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURES 

To facilitate the module-writing process, and to ensure the 
development of consistently high quality products, the development 
procedures to be used need to be worked out in advance, and care- 
fully followed by everyone involved in producing the modules. 

One item of concern is style , the form you will follow for 
headings, footnotes, capitalization, samples, lists, etc. One 
possibility is to follow a set of standard guidelines such as 
those advocated in The University of Chicago Press Manual of Style . 
Another option is to develop an in-house "style handbook" covering 
key rules and items about which there are frequent questions. What- 
ever is decided, the important thing is that module writers, re- 
viewers, editors, and typists have a copy of these rules, and follow 
them to ensure module clarity and consis*-ency . 

Another concern is t:.e process to be followed in developing 
the module (s). This includes the prccedures for writing, reviewing, 
revising, editing, typing, and printing the mouale(s). Once the 
process has been worked out, it may be helpful to develop a 
graphic representation (flow chart) of the process on a single 
sheet of paper. This sheet can then accompany the module as it 
goes through each step in the process, with the individuals in- 
volved "signing off" as they complete their respons j 'ii li t ies . 
Sample 56 is an example of one such flow chart used bv the CVE 
staff in developing the PBTE modules. 

Finally, module quality is a key concern. One way to ensure 
module quality is to develop a checklist covering the criteria 
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SAMPLE 56 



1 



Illustrations 



Reading Check 



Service Area 
Check 



Title Check 



Media Review 



8 



Prepare 

Refinement 

Materials 



MODULE 



REVIEW TEAM 



18 

Galley Check 
(KR) 



] 6 

Final Check of Copy 
( Leain) 
(DP) 



17-19 



AAVIM 



10 



Alternate Review Team Mt^mber 



Review of Test Data 
Refinement Dec is ions 



(team) 



11 



Module Ref inement 
KQ^ 
LH 
KR 



12 






Editoria] Check 




KQ 








LH 








KR. 







13 






Review' by Teacht-r Educator 












RN 








-OF. 





15 

Prepare Copy for Printer 
(LH) 
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each module component, and the module as a whole, should meet. 
Modulo writers and reviewers need not actually "check off" the 
items on the checklist, but familiarity with these criteria can 
greatly assist them in developing modules that meet quality stand- 
ards. Sample 57 is an example of one such checklist used by CVE 
staff in developing the PBTE modules. Sample 58 is an example of 
a more general checklist which can be used to review overall module 
quality, relevance, and usability. 
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SAMPLE 57 



MODULE QUALITY REVIEW CHECKLIST 



MODULE TITLE 
MODULE NO.. 



REVIEWED BY: 



Language 

1. New terminologv is defined in the introduction or mformation sheets. 
The terminology is consistent throughout. 

The internal directions are simply and cl«jarly stated, and complete. 
The performance objectives are stated in observable terms. 

The procedures descr.be the options available to the learner in completing the module. 
The activities cU nfy what the performance is, how to do it. and why it is necessary. 
The language is ,vely and interestir>g; not mechanical or pedantic. 
The language is geared to the level of an average reader m the target audience. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Learning Experiences 

1 Learning experiences are sequenced logically. 
Learning experiences do not overlap. 

Learning experiences lead directly to competency in the performance objecjives. 
All required readings contribute directly to attaining the objectives. 
AM required activities contribute directly to attaining the objectives. 

When an activity may be difficult in implement, alternate ways o' completing the activity are provided. 
Optional learning activities are provided to give depth, variety, and flexibility to he learning expe. lences. 
A range of activities i.. provided to accommoJdie studer^ts of diffeient abilities, .eeds, and interests. 
A range of activities is provided to allow for both individual and group worK. 



10. 
11. 
12. 



Role playing activities include role descriptions and situations to guide anyone playing a role outside 
his/her own frame of reference. f » 



The l8£.rning activities are varied and interesting, with 
experience to another. 



a minimum of repetition from on'3 If. .lining 
Feedback is provided at the end of uvery learning experience. 



Information Sheets (Criteria in the "Language" section apply hp.e.l 

1. The module is self^ontamed, if at all possible. 

2. Information sheets contain up-to-date and accurate information. 

^ .o doT"°'' concrete and tangible; not vague generalities or lists of criteria; they tell "how 

4. Information sheets are relevant to vocational education, with examples drawn from vanous service 
areas of vocational education. 

5. Selected pages of outside resources are used as enrichment and/or reinforcement activities. 

6. Outside resources are not more than lO years old (unless they are of exceptional value) 

7. Read.ngs (information sheets and outside references) are complete in that they provide the learner 
with all information needed to complete the module. 

8. Outside references are standard enough that they should ba readily available to . ny module user. 

Self-Checks, N^ode' Answers, Checklists 

1 . Self shocks are thought provoking and require application of information; not rote responses 

2. Self^checki comprehensively reflect the information provided m the learning experience. 



YES 
YtS 
YE 

Yr: s 

Yt- ■ 
Yb:. 



Yt: -■ 

Yb- 

YE 

YE . 

YEL. 

YE^ 

Y; S 

Yil.S 

YES 

YE , 

Yi. :, 
Yl 



YbS 
YES 



YE:-, 
YES 

YES 
YES 



YES 
YE5. 



NO 
NO 
NO 



NO 
NO 
NO 



NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
•NO 
NO 

NO 

NO 
NO 



NO 
NO 

NO 

NO 
NO 

f J 

NO 
NO 



NO 
NO 
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3. SrtM checks are not obvious; thev require 8n understanding of the knowledge important to achieving 

the competency. YES NO 

4. Model answers are provided to reinforce learning and clarify concepts. YES NO 

5. checklists and assessment forms are Stated in observable, performance terms. YES NO 

6. Checklists include al' the criteria necessary for successful performance. YES NO 

7. Checklists actually assess ihe learner's progress toward the objective. YES NO 

8. Checklists are of reasonable lenyth and complexity, with no more than 25-30 items. YES NO 

9. Alternatives to peer evaluation are provided for those learners who cannot arrange lo work with peers. YES NO 
10. Each feedback device includes a stated level of performance. YES NO 
ir Evaluations provide for recycling if the level of performance is not met. YES NO 

Media 

1. The media applicable lo all vocational s jrvice areas. YES NO 

2. The media illustrates, clarifies, reinforces, or extends the concepts intr,M.iuced in the nr.odule, it doesn't 

simply repe.1t them, YES NO 

3. The media wealisiec, J O , the teacher, students, and real sc' ol setting are believable. YES NO 

4. The length iMhe media is reasonable ( 10 to 20 minutes). YES NO 

5. T he media I' interesting visually/aurally. YES NO 

6. The met::-; 1% clear visually/aurally . YES NO 

7. I* the medi-! includes an exemplary instructor, ;hd instructor; 

'■elfites well with students. YES NO 

ii uses sruilent feedback. YES NO 

c uses media or teaching aids where appropriate. YES NO 

d p.esonts information geared to the needs of the students. YES NO 

e teaches -in the basis of up-to-date learning theory YES NO 

8 The media is free fr-.-n acial and sex bias. YfcS NO 
9. 1 he media lively and action-oriented. YES NO 

10. h,: inform 'tion is presented in a logical sequence?. YES NO 

Overall 

1. ThH .modulf delivers on the objectives. YFS NO 

2. The moduh meets format specifications. YES NO 

3. Th»> modult is internally consistent ^-biecr.ves. activities, feedback devices, eti;. do not contradict 

" )ch other, lirectly or indirfectly/ YEC NO 

4. rj(.> learninr '?xperience other than the fina. earmnq experience requires performance in an actual 

school situ. :ion YES NO 

5. '..'t)portunit V is provided for practicing any performance which must be executed in the real world. YES NO 

6. ^hn final le ninj: experience requires performance in an actual school situation YES NO 

7 Tne learnin ; experiences are realistic; i.e.. they do not require an unreasonable art )'jnt of prior knowl- 

(.'dtlp or of : 'r\e on the part of the learner. YES NO 

8. Implement, 'ion of the module is feasible and piactical, i.e., it does not require an unreasonable amount 

'he resoi.'ce pei son's time. Y[^S NO 

9 Le.Tn.ng ac • vitie^. information sheets, case studies, resources, exc. provide equitable rfe^ resentation 

Uie vano ServiCe areas in vocational education . VC3 NO 

10 Ari ntrOdu< 'ory statement »s provided which motivates the student by explaining v*/hy the competency 

IS n^»9ded. (' simply what 'ne competency consists of. YES NO 

1 1 An intfodu,- -ory statement is provided which places the module in a frame of reference with other 

fro.i 'Us in no catego'-y. and with the broad theory of voc;»tional education, YES NO 

1? All lecessa* • or desirable prerequisite competencies are listed. YES NO 
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SAMPLE 58 



PBTE MATERIALS CHECKLIST 



Directions ; Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL column to 
indicate the extent to which the instructional package meets each 
of the specified criteria. If, because of the competency involved 
or for other special reasons, a produc+-. (performance) criteria is 
not applicable, place an X in the N/A column. 



1. The instru iona... package is based on 
one cr morj competencies identified as 
important to vocational teachers 

2. The basis of competency identification 
( bhe research method or other proce- 
dures used in identifying the ccTipe- 
tencies covered) is made clear 

3. The package was pilot or field tested 
before being disseminated for use 

4. The target group for the package is 
preser^'ic;^ and/o..: inservice vocational 
teachers 

5. The content is c ^ levant to the nv-^^ds 

vocational teachc-,rs 

6. The information is up to dace 

7. The package contains the following 
basic componenx. : 

a. clear directions for using the 
packacs 3 

b. a rationale or i:^troduct ion 
expl aining the importance of the 
skill be ing covered 

c. a listing of performance objectives. 

d . clear , complete explanations of 
the activities to be completed ii 
order to reach each ob j ect ive 

e. infoimation sheets or reference to 
a miiiimal number of outside refer- 
ences containing the needed infor- 
mation , 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 


N/A 


NO 


PARTIAL 


FULL 












































— - 















































LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



10, 



11 



12 



13 



14, 



lb. 



16, 



17, 



f 



devices for immediate feedback, 



cj . a criterion-r' f erenced post- 

assessiaent form designed to measure 
actvaal performance 



The package also contains the following 
coiaponents (optional) : 



a listing of Pirerequi sites . 



b. 



a listing of terminology, and any 
resourc;es and materials required. 



c. a pre-a.ssessment device, 



The package either includes all neces- 
sary materials o^' clearly specifies 
what is neeaed 



The package contains a variety of 
realistic activities , 



Opportunities for recycling activities 
are included. ..... o , 



The package provides opportunities for 
trainees to interact with peers, 
resource person, arid others , 



S* jpplemen tary enrichmenc activities 
are provided to meet the needs of 
interested learners , 



The package format and ^"^ctivities allow 
for flexibility and thus can meet the 
needs of persons with different learn- 
ing styles , . . . 

The learning activities are sequenced 
in a logical ordej: - 



N/A 



NO 



PARTIAL 



The package is well-produced (e.g., 
jOGc; grammar, correct spelling, clear 
layout, clean copy, neat corrections, 
jtc . ) 

An implementation and/or a user ' s guide 
is available as supportive materials . 
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